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\ Your Pupils Want and Need Air-Age Education 


a” 


e 13 To help you teach them about the Air Age, we offer many 
yaa a. inexpensive and simplified teaching aids and services 































“THE WORLD ARO IND EUROPE 


AIR-AGE WALL MAPS 


Essential in learning the points of view of other 
people around the world. Each of these nine maps 
is centered on one of nine principal regions. They 
show how people in different areas look at the 
world. Maps centered around the United States and 
South America are in four colors, 42” x 50”. Others 
in two colors, 32” x 40”. $1 each, $7 for nine. 


AIR-AGE MOTION PICTURES 


Flight Over the Arctic—First motion picture show- 
ing geography of “Greenland’s Icy Mountains” and 
the continental ice cap. Useful from fourth grade 
up. One reel, 16 mm. with sound—$40, 


Geography from the Air—Scenes from all over the 
world illustrate outstanding geographical elements. 
Covers land geography, ocean geography and man- 
made geographical features. Most useful in ele- 
mentary world geography. One reel, 16 mm. with 
sound—$40, 


THE WORLO 48 OUND EUROPE 
‘ 


For Specific, Practical Assistance, 
AIR WORLD MAP SERIES 


Send for Free, 24-Page Catalog 





For a complete list of maps, charts, motion pictures, 
film strips, globes, pictures, texts and textbooklets, 
write to Air-Age Education Research, 80 East 42 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Spring is plant- 
ing time at Scho- 
lastic, too; the 
time we plant ideas that bloom in fall. 
Now is the time for all good readers 
to lean over the fence and give us ad- 
vice. What would you like to see blos- 
som in the Scholastic’s garden of maga- 
zines? 

oO oa o 

Remember that picture in March of 
the little French girl Scholastic staft 
adopted? We hasten to tell you of the 
new, last-word CIER Handbook guide 
to groups that help the helpless in many 
countries. CIER stands for Commis- 
sion for International Educational Re- 
construction, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Its new free Handbook 
lists over 130 groups through which 
your dimes and dollars can roll up good 
will and happiness. 

© o o 


This issue suggests how you can 
make personal adventures in interna- 
tional friendship by attending summer 
sessions beyond U. S. borders. (See also 
page 26.) Next month the Your Va- 
cation special issue will be brimful 
with practical plans for moderate or low 
cost trips in and out of U. S. 

- oO ° 


One in every three students you 
teach will go into some kind of sell- 
ing. Automobile sales will employ thou- 
sands. You can wake boys to splendid 
opportunities in this field with a new 
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Chrysler Corporation 
Illustration from ‘There Was Nothing 
in Johnnie’s Way,’ one of 24 stories 
in Chrysler's guidance booklet for 
auto sales opportunities. 


free booklet that just came to us from 
Chrysler Corporation. In pictures with 
text it tells 24 true stories of boys who 
built .successful auto sales businesses. 
Excellent for guidance. Write to Chrys- 
ler Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 
oO co] oO 
“Where can I get charts and pic- 
tures?” That’s a familiar request. One 
best source is Air-Age Education Re- 
search, New York. We have personally 
seen the picture charts listed in their 
Scholastic Teacher advs. They give 
wings to the imagination of youth. 
2 ° ° 


May 19 Prep will be a special guid- 
ance issue on Careers in Teaching. 


Place orders now for extra copies. 
° ° o 


“How to Choose Books” is the over- 
all theme of five articles starting in 
Practical English beginning April 21. 

oO ° ° 

Special Issues coming up: South Af- 
rica, April 21; The Family, May 5; both 
in Senior Scholastic. 

° oO oO 

Marking “I’m an American Day” 
there will be a special feature in the 
May 10 World Week. 


o oO oO 


That singing in the shower is us, We 
picked up some good new tunes listen- 
ing to the judges review a record-break- 
ing roster of 543 Scholastic Creative 
Music Awards entries. 


co a o 


Letter from Art Award Sponsor: 

We found that Scholastic is a school- 
room word around here, as commonly 
used as “geometry,” “English” and “al- 
gebra” in the high school curriculum.— 
Frank Ott, Wm. H. Frear & Co., Troy, 
N. Y. 
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_ Scholastic Teacher 


A national periodical for High School 
Teachers, Supervisors, and Principals of 
English and Social Studies 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher ‘@ 
© Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief © William 
Dow Boutwell, Associate Editor ® Mary Jane 
Dunton, Art Director © Sarah McC. Gorman, 
Production Chief © G. Herbert McCracken, Vice- 
President and Director of Advertising ® Marie 
Kerkmann, Advertising Manager ® Clyde R. 
Shuford, Circulation Manager ® Agnes Laurino, 


Business Manager © Augustus K. Oliver, 
Treasurer. 


Scholastic Teacher is the teacher's edition of the 
verious classroom magazines published by the 
Scholastic Corporation. It appears each week with 
the weekly lesson plan for the classroom magazines 
listed below. Once a month it is expanded to pre- 
sent hints on teaching techniques, trends, audio- 
visual aids, and news of education. 


It is supplied free of chorge with any club order 
of 10 or more copies of the Scholastic classroom 
magazines published weekly. It is also obtainable 
by single subscription to any one of these maga- 
zines. Each of the Scholastic classroom maga- 
zines listed below is especially tailored to (1) help 
teachers to enrich and keep the learning process 
current and stimulating; (2) meet specific needs in 
particular subjects and grode levels. 


Junior Scholastic— a weekly magazine of cur- 
rent affairs for junior high school and upper ele- 
mentary classes in social studies and English. 


World Week—a weekly magazine for social 
studies classes with special emphasis on civics 
ond world history for 8th, 9th and 10th grades. 

Practical English —a weekly m zine of Eng- 
lish and the C icati Arts y d for high. 
school students in 8th, 9th and 10th grade general 
or academic courses and all business and voca- 
tional English courses. 





Prep —a weekly magazine of Occupational tn- 
formation and Guidance and Practical Living, pub- 
lished for students preparing for careers in the 
professions, busi , industry, agriculture, govern- 
ment, home making. Recommended for classes in 


economics, retail selling, distributive and consumer 
education. 





Senior Scholastic— a weekly magazine for the 
following senior high school courses: problems of 
democracy, American history, world problems, ad- 
vanced composition, creative writing, general lit- 
erature. Senior Scholastic may be obtained in three 
editions: (1) Social Studies; (2) Advanced English; 
(3) Combined Social Studies and English. 


Club Subscriptions 
of 5 or More Copies Single 
Per Order Orders 





Magazine Per Semester Per Yeor Per Year 
Junior Scholastic ............. 45 $ .90 $1.50 
World Week _....... a 1.00 1.50 
Practical English ..... 40 1.20 2.00 
I acdsee bal ca Sica aint .60 1.20 2.00 
Senior Scholastic — 

Combined Edition ........ 75 2.50 


1.50 
Advanced English Ed... .60 1.20 
Social Studies Edition... .60 1.20 


Scholastic Magazines also publish Scholastic 
Coach, a magazine for high school coaches and 
athletic directors. For the American Vocational 
Association Scholastic Magazines publish the Ameri- 
can Vocational Journal, a magazine supplying in- 
formation to teacher members and administrators 
in agriculture, home economics, industrial educa- 
tion, distributive education, ond industrial arts. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describing 
new and promising teaching techniques and prac- 
tices in English ond social studies or such fields of 
general teacher responsibility as guidance, safety 
education, child development, supervision, etc. Pay- 
ment is made for manuscripts accepted at time 
of publication and at standard rates. Manuscripts 
submitted should be accompanied by photographs 
if illustrations are available and appropriate to the 
subject. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL 





ROCODILE? 


No—it’s a modern coal-mine ‘‘shovel’’! 


Yes, this crocodile-like contraption, with headlamps for 
“eyes,” is one type of mechanical loader now used in many 
of America’s Bituminous Coal mines. 

Its “teeth,” revolving toward the center of its “mouth,” pick 
up the loose coal and pile it onto a conveyor belt which 
carries the coal back over the “head” of the machine and into 
a waiting coal car. A single machine such as this can load up 


to six tons of coal per minute! 


Nowadays—thanks to the mechanization program spon- 





sored by the country’s progressive coal operators—more than 


50% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground is mechani- 








cally loaded . . . more than 90% is mechanically cut . . . only 








about 5% is mined by pick and shovel! 





As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal mines are the most 
productive in the world. pay the best wages, and are being 
operated with greater safety than ever before. Between 1924 


arid 1946 fatalities per million tons declined 62%. 


LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their working 
conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds — over 260,000 — 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses . . . at rentals below 
those ordinarily available to workers in other 
industries. For example, newly built mod- 
ern homes in the Appalachian region rent 
for as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to éncour- 





agement and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he, develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 

* = * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 
free copies of useful teaching aids: “Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal,” and “Bituminous 
Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C, 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


APRIL, 1947 





Contract Time, 
It's Here Again 


What Will Teachers Ask 
Before They Sign Up? 


With thousands of contracts 
for 1947-48 in the mails school 
boards wonder when and how 
they are coming back. Will 
teachers unite on “no contract, 

” 
no work” unless boards meet 
their demands? 


Neither NEA or AFT ap- 
prove strikes. Both recommend 
collective bargaining. Teachers’ 
strikes have been “wildcat” af- 
fairs. Few yielded gains for 
teachers. St. Paul, Minn., and 
Hawthorne, N.J., voters downed 
plans to raise taxes to pay in- 
creases. Strikes did, however, 
put education for the first time 
in the top five issues before the 


U. S. public. 


Strikes also produced anti- 
strike legislation for public 
workers in Delaware and N. Y. 
With teacher contracts still on 
an annual renewal basis the 
“contract,” not the “strike” is 
the teacher’s big lever. Question 
of the spring: Will they use it? 

Atlanta, Ga. Gov. Melvin E. 
Thompson hinted he would 
finance promised 50 per cent 
teacher salary increases out of 
surplus when legislature ad- 
journed without acting. 


Trenton, N. J. Gov. Alfred 
E. Driscoll is seeking a formula 
to assure $2,400 minimum 
teacher salaries in larger cities; 
$2,000 in smaller communities. 

Phoenix, Ariz. A minimum 
salary of $2,400 should be of- 
fered teachers, said Gov. Sidney 
P. Osborn. 

St. Paul, Minn. “I recom- 
mend passage of minimum 
teachers’ salary law,” said Gov. 
Luther W. Youngdahl. “I 
would suggest not less than the 
minimum approved by the Min- 
nesota Education Association.” 

Charleston, W. Va. The gov- 
ernor urges that pay of teachers 
holding masters’ degree be 
brought up to approximately 


$2,000; bachelor’s $1,800. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
American Library Association, 
San Francisco, June 30-July 5. 





Hot Off the Washington Griddle 


Federal aid to education may 
come to its first 1947 hearing 
hurdles in late April or May. 
Most encouraging green lights 
are these: 

Personnel of Senate sub-com- 
mittee: Aiken, Smith (N. J.), 
Donnell, Ives, Thomas ( Utah), 
Hill, Ellender. Four are co-spon- 
sors of § 472. 

Taft’s drive for Federal sup- 
port of education, housing, 
health. “I believe,” he declared 
at AASA Atlantic City meeting, 
“that the Federal Government 


should undertake a system of 
extending financial aid to the 
states . ” But Taft warned 
that the economy axe may cut 
off aid this year. 

Some 2,000 Republican for- 
ums discussing Federal aid to 
education. 

March of Time’s “The Teacher 
Crisis,” pointing up need for 
state and Federal aid to millions 
of movie-goers. 

Highest hurdle is the House. 
The new education sub-com- 
mittee is an unknown quantity. 





The Commercial Appeal 
and Mississippi Education Advance 


Spell Down ° 


Former President Herbert 
Hoover rarely wrote a letter by 
hand. One such item recently 
brought $550 in a Philadelphia 
sale. Some buyers thought Mr. 
Hoover's engineer English may 
have upped the bids. “This is 
evidence,” concluded Mr. Hoo- 
ver in the letter, “of my respect 
and asteem (sic) for you your- 
self.” 








Black Marks for McCook 


The superintendent and 
school board members of 
McCook, Nebr., are guilty of 
misuse of authority in their 
treatment of teachers, the NEA 
Defense Commission will charge 
in a forthcoming _ report. 
Charges’ come after a long in- 
quiry into summary dismissal of 
four teachers last spring. Sub- 
sequent to the investigation the 
superintendent resigned. 


Personals 


Died: Donald DuShane, see- 
retary, National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy 
through Education. He will long 
be remembered as the tireless 
defender of teachers against in- 
justice and political pressure. 

Resigned: James B. McCahey, 
chairman, board of education, 
Chicago, target for Defense 
Commission charges of malad- 
ministration in Chicago schools. 





New Salary Scale for New York Teachers 


Schools Out- 


side Cities 
Year of of 100,000 
Service or more 

1 $2000 
2 2150 
3 2300 
4 2450 
5 2600 
6 2750 
7 2900 
8 3050 
9 3200 
10 3500 
11 3500 
12 3500 
13 3800 
14 3800 
15 3800 
16 4100 


Schools in Schools in 


Cities of Cities of 

100,000 to more than 

1,000,000 1,000,000 
$2200 $2500 
2365 2688 
2530 2875 
2695 3063 
2860 3250 
3025 3438 
3190 3625 
3355 3813 
3520 4000 
3850 4375 
3850 4375 
3850 4375 
4180 4750 
4180 4750 
4180 4750 
4510 5125 


Add $200 for teachers with masters degree. Teachers must demon- 
strate ability to move from certain promotion levels to the next. 





What's Ahead 
For Teachers 


States Act to Make Careers 
in Education Attractive 


Silver lining *behind the 
clouds hanging over teaching 
begins to show through in many 
states. New York State on July 
1 launches a program by which 
city teachers can earn up to 
$5,350. Norwalk, Conn.,  re- 
ceived recommendations with 
scales running up to $6,000. 

Indiana, Washington, New 
Jersey, and other states begin to 
line up with California on the 
NEA plan to start bachelor de- 
gree teachers at $2,400. 

If current trends continue 
here’s what teachers can look 
forward to: 

Moderate salaries for begin- 
ning teachers — approximately 
$2,400. 

Much higher maximum sala- 
ries for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Up to 
$6,000 for teachers, $7,500 for 
principals, $10,000 for superin- 
tendents in Norwalk-size cities. 

Single salary standard with 
equal pay for equal training. 

Automatic raises over periods 
ranging from seven to 15 years. 

Merit raises for “master” or 
“artist” teachers. 

Salaries aimed at a “comfort 
and savings” level. 

Year around employment. 

Higher rates for substitutes. 

Scholarships for those train- 
ing to be teachers. 

Greater reliance for school 
funds’ on state “and national 
sources, 

For details see reports of 
Gov. Dewey's Education Com- 
mittee; Salary Schedule for 
Norwalk, Conn., by Brownell, 
Melby, Norton; Illinois School 
Board Association; Florida Citi- 
zens Committee on Education, 
and statements adopted at At- 
lantic City by the American As- 
sociation of School Adminis- 
trators. 


Bulletin 


Strong support for giving 
youth a voice in UNESCO de- 
veloped in the first national con- 
ference on UNESCO called by 
the U. S. National Commission 
in Philadelphia, March 24-26. 
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Summer School in Ban 


F YOU are longing for a cool summer complete with 
glaciers and possibly a snowstorm, plan to spend your 
next vacation in the Canadian Rockies at the Banff Schoo] 
of Fine Arts held under the auspices of the University 


of Alberta. There you may choose courses in any one 


of several fields. Classes are offered in art, weaving, 


leather, music, French, drama, and creative writing. Per- 
haps, as we did, you may prefer to join one of the out- 
of-doors sketching classes, in which case Canada’s top- 
flight artists will be your instructors. Days will seem too 
short for both classes and sightseeing. Recreation such 
is canoeing, swimming, and riding will vie tor your at- 
tention 

I did have the questionable pleasure of one narrow 
escape. While angling for the best camera shot of a Stoney 
Indian squaw, I suddenly: felt myself fly through the air 
and land with toes pointing toward heaven. This rather 
involuntary acrobatic stunt, caused by a treacherous 
gopher hole, was rewarded with suppressed giggles from 
my erstwhile stolid subjects. It all ended by my becoming 
a member of the tribe and an Indian princess. Alas, no 
fairy tale endings. | merely had to dig out another quar- 
te! 

If you have visited the Canadian Rockies, you know 
how adroitly the Canadians have developed this great 
playground. Nowhere has a natural beauty spot been 
despoiled. Luxury hotels abound, but for those of us 
who require more moderate accommodations there are 
modern auto courts and even trailer camps. 

The University of Alberta has an ambitious building 
program for the Banff School of Fine Arts. The school 
has grown during the last nine vears from a nucleus of 
40 students to an enrollment of 520. Here is an ideal 


way to combine study and an out-of-doors summer. 


— Ruth Duryea, Berendo Junior High School, 
Los Angeles School Journal 
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A TEACHER GOES 


HOSTELING 


AYH 1947 Travel Folder 


For an excellent folder describ- 
ing International and other 
travel projects write to Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels, Inc., Na- 
tional Headquarters, North- 
field, Mass. For both teachers 
and students AYH offers allur- 
ing low-cost travel at home 
and abroad. 


So you're going to travel this summer! 
The pent-up travel urge of the last 
few years may now be satisfied. And 
you are asking how this trip can 
be different from the traditional tour. 
Perhaps a Youth Hostel trip is the an- 
swer, with a pioneer group to Alaska; 
with a reconstruction group in France, 
Belgium, or Germany; in the cross- 
country Rolling Youth Hostel; or sim- 
ply on your own, bicycling through 
the White Mountains or the low Ozarks. 

You say you. haven't touched your 
bicycle since college days? That needn’t 
trouble you, for, like swimming, cycling 
is never forgotten. But you will want 
to warm up to it this spring; a five and 
then a ten-mile jaunt will start you to- 
ward the 15 miles that make the stand- 
ard distance between hostels. Hostelers 
usually cover 30 or 45 miles a day. 

If the heart of your trave] ideal is 
deluxe hotel service, stop hostel plans 
right now, for hosteling is Spartan. But 
if you like to do your own work and 
thus stretch travel money unbelievably, 
and if you enjoy the out-of-doors, then 
hosteling is for you. 


You Can Join a Group 


How do you start? Purchase of a 
membership pass from National Head- 
quarters, American Youth Hostels, 
Northfield, Mass., is the Open Sesame 
to hostels in 28 states and (with a for- 
eign sticker) in 24 other 
With membership comes a quarterly 
magazine giving hostel locations and 
details, outlines of trip plans, and sto- 
ries of typical experiences. You may 
wish to hostel alone or with a group 
of your students or special friends, or 
you may joi. an organized group 
planned by Northfield for two weeks 
or the whole summer. 

The Montreal-Quebec trip intrigues 
you? It starts from Northfield, and gives 
a good sampling of New England (Cape 
Cod and Lake Winnipesaukee, for in- 
stance) on the way. It’s July 7 to Au- 
gust 29 at a cost of $110. If your choice 


countries. 


APRIL 14, 1947 


By Frances Downing 


Syracuse Public School: 


is the Gaspe Peninsula (June 30-Au- 
gust 25), you won't pedal up the hills, 
but the downs will be worth the ups! 
If you want to cover more territory, the 
Rolling Hostel takes you coast to coast, 
starting from Northfield or San Fran- 
cisco July 1. A train is your hostel, 
which you leave by bicycle for such 
side-trips as Lake Louise, Jasper, Van- 
couver, Mt. Rainier, and Grand Can- 
yon. The two months’ cost, $275, in- 
cludes transportation, food, lodging, 
leadership, and group activities, 

The fact that six 1947 European 
Work Projects will follow the 1946 Re- 
construction trip in which 100 Ameri- 
can hostelers participated indicates the 
worth of this attempt to increase mutual 
understanding and good will. Here is an 
opportunity to give — your spirit and 
your physical energy — to the cause of 
world friendship. Then, too, the pre- 
war European cycling tours are being 
resumed this summer, one through Cen- 
tral Europe, one in Scandinavia, and 
the third in the British Isles. The cost 
is $200 plus ship. Plans are shaping 
up for‘a Youth Argosy of floating hos- 
tels which will reduce the round-trip 
ocean fare from $300 to $400 to about 
$100, but it may take some time for 
these plans to materialize. 


Cycle on the Pan-American Highway 


For those of you to whom Europe 
seems too far away or the time too 
close to war years, perhaps Mexico 
calls? You can cycle from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific — in Mexico! Or cycle on 
the Pan-American Highway through Sal- 
vador, Honduras, and possibly Nica- 
ragua. Both the Mexican and the Cen- 
tral American trips start from Laredo, 
Texas; the two months cost $215 and 
$295 respectively. 

Some of you feel you must devote 
six weeks of your vacation to summer 
school, for the sake of those needed 
credits or that increment. Wait: Hostel- 
ing trips may be translated into col- 
lege credits, 


At the end of a long day—the hostel 
and a welcome from houseparents. 


Lest these travel suggestions sound 
like a mere prospectus, may I turn per- 
sonal? In 1937 my sister and I biked 
for three weeks in England and North 
Wales, and then hiked in the Trossachs 
and Lake District. How we loved the 
1664 youth hostel in Canterbury, one 
of the Huguenot Weavers’ Cottages; the 
hostel at Shottery, just a stone’s throw 
from Anne Hathaway's cottage; and 
Kipling’s school at Westward Ho! (the 
School in Stalky & Co.), now a hostel. 

American hostels are not so large as 
the older European ones. But the house- 
parents who occasionally share part of 
the evening with you warm your heart 
and make you glad to be alive. The 
Morses at Levanna-on-Cayuga, for in- 
stance, winners of a Tom Breneman 
good-neighbor mention for their wel- 
coming countless nationalities at their 
hearth, find many hostelers staying well 
beyond their plan. And who could for- 
get the musical week-ends at the Tidds’ 
hostel, and the story-book feeling of 
the DeSoto. Missouri, hostel? 

Let’s be practical again. Some of you 
ask if there aren’t shorter sponsored 
trips. Yes, scattered hostel councils plan 
week and two-week groups. From 
Washington, D. C., for instance, come 
plans for biking the Skyline Drive, the 
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Ready for a 500-mile trip. 


Appalachian Trail, canoeing on Lake 
George, biking the Horse-Shoe Trail, 
in Pennsylvania, and also holiday ski- 
ing. Other active planning centers in- 
clude New York City, Columbus, and 
Chicago. Trips average $2 a day plus 
train. The 35c overnight cost has not 
changed, but food costs have outmoded 
the dollar a day slogan. National mem- 
bership, $2.50 (those under 21, $1.50) 
brings full information in the quarterly 
Knapsack. 


More About Hosteling 
Prepared by Helen Angeloff 


MAGAZINES 

“Hosteling,” by J. F. Merrill in Scholas- 
tic, May 6, 1946. 

“A-Hosteling you go,” Calling All Girls, 
May, 1946 

“Youth hostels in Canada,” Canadian 
Geographi« Journal, Aug., 1946. 

“Hostel hideout in the Pyrenees,” Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Magazine, Nov. 9, 
1946 
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“Youth hostels thrive in Britain,” Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Magazine, Oct. 19, 
1946. 

“We help restore Europe’s hostels,” New 
York Times Magazine, Aug. 25, 1946. 

“Bikes at work; American youth hostels,” 
Newsweek, June 24, 1946. 

“Now that spring is here!” Parents Maga- 
zine, May, 1946. 

“Vacation the hostel way,” Parents Mag- 
azine, May, 1945. 

“Youth in Vermont,” Time Magazine, 
Jan. 6, 1947. 

“Europe on a bike hike,” Woman’s Home 
Companion, Jan. 19, 1947. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

Susan Be Smooth at Play by Nell Giles; 
Foldboat Holidays by T. Kissner; American 
Vacations by Laurence A. Nixon; Time on 
Your Hands — Choosing and Using Recrea- 
tion edited by William Van Til. Consumer 
Education Study of N.E.A.: (free from 
AYH hdgq.) Thrill of New Trails, Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 66 prepared by N.E.A.; 
AYH Travel Folder. 


Photos, courtesy American Youth Hostels 


A favorite evening pastime for hostelers — singing around the fireplace. 


Hostelers biking from Northfield to Winchester, Mass.—a 12-mile trip. 
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TRAVEL TALK 


Weekly Sailings to New Brunswick 
Resumed: From June 24 to September 3, 
Eastern Steamship Lines will offer weekly 
steamship service on the S.S. Evangeline 
between Saint John, New Brunswick, and 
Boston. 


Accommodations in Mexico: Travelers 
interested in modest accommodations can 
contact the Mexican Tourist Association, 
Avenida Juarez No. 76, Mexico, D. F., 
which maintains a file of private residences 
offering rooms to tourists. Meals and even 
garages are included with some rooms. 


Great Lakes Cruise: From early June 
until mid-September, three Canadian Pa- 
cific cruise ships operate two Great Lakes 
runs: One is a two-day journey from Port 
MeNicoll ( boat-trains connect with Toron- 
to) on Georgian Bay to Ft. William on 
Lake Superior, north of Duluth. The other, 
a five-day cruise from Toronto for $46.50, 
includes meals, berth, and train fare be- 
tween Port McNicoll and Toronto. 


Highway Highlights: Greyhound bus 
passengers will soon receive with their 
tickets a log book compiled by the ticket 
agent from loose-leaf pages including 
photographs and descriptions of points of 
interest along their route. Pamphlets con- 
taining information on Grevhound’s all- 
expense tours, from short week-end trips 
to 45-day coast-to-coast junkets, are avail- 
able at all Greyhound terminals. 


Pilgrim Tours: Sixty package Pilgrim 
Tours are slated for this summer by the 
New Haven Railroad. You can leave any 
day in the week on tours of the eastern 
seaboard and Canada, ranging from three 
to fourteen days. 


French Rail Group Rates: The French 
National Railroad offers a reduction of 30 
per cent for a minimum of 10 people 
traveling together. A free+ticket is given 
to the conductor of a group of 20 to 50, 
two free tickets for a group of 51 to 100, 
and three free tickets for larger groups. 
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Outside United States 


AVE you ever thought of adding a 
touch of novelty to the useful habit 
of summer school by taking work 

at institutions outside U. S.? Following 
is a list of summer sessions in Latin 
America, Canada and Europe that wel- 
come American teachers. Note espe- 
cially the courses in international rela- 
tions. 

Those who wish to attend foreign 
summer programs under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights should write for information to 
the Director of Registration and Re- 
search Service for Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and Education, Veterans Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 

If university credit is desired for 
work done in summer sessions outside 
U. S., students should make arrange- 
ments with the registrar of their uni- 
versity, and more specifically with the 
head of their major department. 


Latin America 


COLOMBIA 


National University of Colombia, Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria, Bogota. Courses offered in language, 
literature, social sciences, art and folklore. Ad- 
dress: Seccién de Extensién Cultural, Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria, Apartado 2509, Bogota, Colombia. 





COSTA RICA 


Inter-American Summer University, San Jose, 
July 26 to August 23, Address inquiries to Miss 

R. Wickham, 3441 McFarlin Blvd., Dallas, 5. 
Texas. 


CUBA 


University of Havana Summer School, Havana, 
Cuba. Courses in Spanish, literature, history, eco- 
nomics, natural history, geography, law and so- 
cial sciences, mathematics, arts, and sciences. Ad- 
dress: Secretario de la Escuela de Verano, Univer- 
sidad de la Habana, Habana, Cuba. 


GUATEMALA 


University of San Carlos, Guatemala City, July 
3 to August 14. Courses on graduate and under- 
graduate levels, include: Language, history, litera- 
ture, methodology, inter-American workshop, arch- 
eology. Address: Joseph S. Werlin, University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas. 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida, 
will hold a summer school in Guatemala for two 
five-week periods, June 9-July 13, and July 13- 
Aug. 17. Lectures on customs, traditions, language, 
history, social psychology, botany, art and tex- 
tiles. Address: Ludd M. Spivey, President, Florida 
Southern College. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, will 
sponsor a Guatemala Tour June 25-Aug. 25, in 
collaboration with the Escuela de Verano, Uni- 
versidad de San Carlos, Guatemala. Intensive 
cpurses in Spanish, Latin American history and 
literature, Guatemalan and Mayan specialties, in- 
ter-American relations, Central American econom- 
ics and methodology of teaching Spanish. Address: 
Louis Nesbit, Spanish Department, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


MEXICO 


National University of Mexico, Mexico, D.F. 
Summer School for Foreign Students, Regular 
courses in language, conversation, phonetics, phi- 
lology, literature, history, education, arts and crafts. 
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Longfellow’s Evangeline will mean much more to the teacher who visits the 
Memorial Church at Grand Pre and explores the Acadian countryside. 
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By Mrs. Jane Russell 


Division of International Educational Relations, 
U. S. Office of Education 


Address: Secretary of the Summer School, San 
Cosme 71, Mexico, D.F. 

Texas Technological College Field School in 
Mexico City, July 21-Aug. 30. Courses in the 
Spanish language and Spanish civilization in Mex- 
ico. Prerequisite, three years of college Spanish 
or equivalent. Address: T. Earle Hamilton, De- 

rtment of Foreign Languages, Texas Technologi- 

a College, Lubbock, Texas. 

Inter-American Summer School at Saltillo, Coa- 
huila, Mexico, June 30-Aug. 8. Courses in Mexican 
civilization, lite rature, arts, history, grammar, short 
hand and business correspondence. Address: Don- 
ald M. Custer, Box 413, Salida. Colorado, or Se- 
norita Maria del Refugio Galindo, Bravo Sur 313, 
Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico. 

Escuela Universitaria de Bellas Artes, San Mig- 
uel de Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico. Courses in 
fine arts and Spanish. Degree of Master of Fine 
Arts can be received. Address: Stirling Dickinson, 
Associate Director, 1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

University of Houston International Study Cen- 
ters, June 3-July 9 at Mexico City, July 21-Aug. 
20 at Guatemala City. Courses in contemporary 
problems and civilization of Mexico, Guatemala 
and the Spanish language. Address: Joseph S. Wer- 
lin, Director, International Study Centers, Uni- 
versity of Houston, 3801 Bernard Street, Houston 
4, Texas. 

Field School of the Universities of California, 
Michigan and Texas in collaboration with National 
University of Mexico. Courses in anthropology, 
business administration, history, government, so- 
ciology, and Spanish. Masters degree granted at 
this Summer School. Address: Monroe E. Deutsch, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal., Prof. Louis 
A. Hopkins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., or E. J. Mathews, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Texas State College for Women, July 17-Aug. 
27. Classes for undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents. Inter-American Workshop for teachers of 
Spanish. Address: Rebecca Switzer, Department 
of Foreign Languages, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas. 

National Education Association Tour to Mexico, 
Will include teachers conferences in Mexico and 
background lectures in pre-travel sessions. Address: 
Division of Travel Service, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 

Fourth Spanish Language Seminar sponsored 
by U. S. Office of Education and Department of 
State im cooperation with National University of 
Mexico, in Mexico City July 1-Aug. 15. Enrollment 
limited to 100 Spanish teachers. Tuition $50. 
Courses offered in Mexican music, literature, civil- 
ization, Spanish grammar, composition and con- 
versation. Address: American Republics Section, 
Division of International Educational Relations, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C 


CANADA 


N.B.: The Canada-United States Committee on 
Education, which prepared this outline of oppor- 
tunities for summer study in Canada, believes that 
United States teachers who take advantage of 
these opportunities will enjoy their stay in the 
neighboring country and that the experience gained 
will help to strengthen the good understanding 
which exists between Canada and the United 
States. Address inquiries to the Director of the 
Summer Session. 

Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. Arts 
courses leading to B.A, and M.A., including 
courses in Canadian economic problems, Canadian 
history, colonial and imperial history. Also courses 
in art, crafts, economics, guidance, home econom- 
ics, Music, etc, 


(Continued on page 27-T) 
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Advisers on Writing 


WENTY leaders in English, journal- 

ism, and radio have accepted invita- 
tions to be advisers on Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards. 

With interest in writing rising fast 
their advice will be urgently needed. 
Entries for Scholastic Writing Awards 
rose from about 10,000 last year to 
20,000 this year. Regional preliminar- 
ies sponsored by newspapers jumped 
from two to nine. Many of those listed 
below already chairman regional] ad- 
visory committees. Scholastic looks to 
its advisers and other teachers to keep 
the Writing Awards on the beam of 
maximum service to education. 


Dr. Harold A. Anderson, member, De- 
partment of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, past president, National-Council of 
English. 





L. Frazer Banks, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Ala.; chairman, ad- 
visory committee for regional awards spon- 
sored by The Birmingham Post. 


Dr. John W. Bell, district superintendent, 
Chicago Board of . Education; chairman, 
English curriculum revision committee. 


Angela M. Broening, head, English de- 
partment, Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more, Md.; past president, National Council 
of Teachers of English. 








You Too Can Be a Trail Rider — Or Hiker 


Visitors to the Canadian Rockies who 
prefer to view the glacier-frosted peaks 
and mirror lakes from horseback may 
contact the Trail Riders of the Cana- 
dian Rockies. Or if you like walking 
turn to the Skyline Trail Hikers. These 
independent clubs are open to all al- 
pine enthusiasts for a membership fee 
of $2 and $1 respectively; subscription 
to their publication included. Each year 
they organize two five-day horseback 
rides and one four-day hike in the vicin- 


ity of Banff or Lake Louise. 

For $55, which includes ‘horse, sad- 
dle, guide service, accommodations, 
meals, tips, and incidentals, you may 
join the July 18-22 ride, or a later- one 
from July 25-29. The hiking trip from 


August 1-4 costs $22. Besides swimming 


and fishing, members may study Rocky 
Mountain flower, animal, and bird life. 
Many camera opportunities. For details 
write to F. L. Laidlaw, care of C.P.R. 
Station, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 





' English, Journalism 
and Radio Leaders Will Shape 


Scholastic Awards Policies 


Ray Cecil Carter, director of English, 
Albany; chairman, advisory committee for 
regional awards sponsored by The Knick- 
erbocker News. 


Mrs. Elizabeth J. Drake, supervisor of 
English, Binghamton, N. Y.; co-chairman, 
advisory committee for regional awards 
sponsored by The Binghamton Press. 


Ellen M. Geyer, Department of English, 
University of Pittsburgh; chairman, ad- 
visory committee for regional awards spon- 
sored by The Pittsburgh Press. 


Ward Green, director, English and Li- 
braries, Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 


Dr. Lennox Grey, head, English depart- 
ment, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

A. L. Hegener, divisional director of 
language education, Board of Education, 
Detroit; chairman, advisory committee, re- 
gional awards sponsored by The Detroit 
News. 


Max J. Herzberg, principal, Weequahic 
High School, Newark, N. J.; past president, 
National Council of English Teachers. 


Gunnar Horn, head, English department, 
Benson High School, Omaha, Nebr. 


Carol Hovious, textbook writer and con- 
sultant in English, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dana O. Jensen, assistant dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, Washington University; 
chairman, advisory committee for regional 
awards sponsored by The St. Louis Star- 
Times. 


Mrs. Charles F. Johnson, Jr., co-chair- 
man, advisory committee for regional 
awards sponsored by The Binghamton 
Press. 


Mrs. Kathleen Lardie, supervisor, de- 
partment of radio education, Detroit Board 
of Education; president, Association for 
Education by Radio. 


Marcella Lawler, state supervisor of high 
schools, State of Washington. 


Edward P. Nell, executive secretary, 
Quill and Scroll, international honorary 
society for high school journalists. Chicago, 
Ill. Quill and Scroll sponsors journalism 
division of the Writing Awards. 


Merrill P. Paine, director of English, 
Board of Education, Elizabeth, N. J.; chair- 
man, advisory committee for regional 
awards sponsored by The Newark Evening 
News. 


Wilbur Schramm, director, department 
of journalism, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia. 


George E. Shattuck, principal, Norwich 
Free Academy, Norwich, Conn.; chairman, 
advisory committee, for regional awards 
sponsored by The Hartford Courant. 
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How to Make Poetry 
Exciting for Students 


HE door of room 214 opened more 

slowly than ever before at the end 
of a class period. And the sophomore 
boys, who usually burst through that 
door, this time walked reluctantly out 
of the room. 

“That guy sure could read that 
poetry-stuff,” said one to the other. “I 
never liked the stuff before.” 

“What do you mean ‘that guy’?” 
asked a third who had joined them in 
the corridor. “Don’t you have Miss 
Wilson in English?” 

“Yeah. But she played some records 
for us. They were swell.” 

One of the boys chanted as he 
walked down the corridor: “Boots — 
boots — boots — boots — movin’ up and 
down again...” 

“Did you learn that just now?” asked 
the newcomer. 

“Sure. It was easy. Miss Wilson had 
us join Norman Corwin the second time 
she played that record. It was a lot of 
fun.” 
Introducing her English II boys to 
“that poetry-stuff” had been a real chal- 
lenge to Miss Wilson. But she succeeded 
in extending poetry beyond the walls of 
a chalk-dusty classroom. She had opened 
the class with a recording of Masefield’s 
“Sea Fever,” knowing that youngsters 
in a harbor town could not resist its 
mood. And she ended it with Kipling, 
knowing that the marching rhythm of 
his “Boots” would follow them all the 
rest of the day. 

Her selections were from an album 
titled Appreciation of Poetry, recorded 
by Norman Corwin for Columbia’s 
“Masterpieces of Literature” series. A 
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Cornelia Otis Skinner 


manual groups the selections according 
to the elements of poetry, as rhythm, 
imagery, mood. Great Themes in Poetry 
is a companion album in the same series, 
with Basil Rathbone reading from the 
pages of 26 poets. 

There are other record albums which 
will help the alert teacher to drama- 
tize verse. In Columbia’s Voice of Poetry 
Edith Evans reads Volume I, and John 
Gielgud Volume II. Selections range 
from Shakespearean sonnets to T, S. 
Eliot’s verse. Recorded by Cornelia Otis 
Skinner is Victor’s album, Anthology of 
English Lyric Verse. Here Miss Skinner 
reads 23 selections, starting with 
Michael Drayton’s “The Parting” and 
ending with Carl Sandburg’s “Grass.” 

The Living Voice of the Poets 

There may come a day when Miss 
Wilson will want to bring the poets 
themselves into room 214. She will find 
several recordings of authors reading 
their own verse. Robert Frost reads 
“Death of the Hired Man,” “Mending 
Wall,” “Birches,” and eight other 
poems in a set of four records, originally 
made by Walter Garwick. Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin also interprets his New 
England in an album of five records 
(Harvard Film Service). 

Edna St. Vincent Millay introduces a 
Victor album with “The Ballad of the 
Harp-Weaver” and concludes with the 
longer “Renascence.” Vachel Lindsay’s 
sonorous “The Congo” and other poems 
may be heard in two separate sets of 
recordings (Garwick). There are also 
single discs by Stephen Vincent Benet 
and William Rose Benet (Garwick). For 
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Stephen Vincent Benet 


Carl Sandburg 


advanced classes there are recordings 
by E. E. Cummings, W. H. Auden, 
Marianne Moore (Garwick), and T. S. 
Eliot (Harvard Film Service). 

For a special program on Walt Whit- 
man, teachers might try a combination 
of two recordings. Readings by Ralph 
Bellamy from Leaves of Grass (Victor) 
might be introduced by a dramatiza- 
tion of Walt Whitman from the Caval- 
cade of America series (N. Y. Univ. 
Film Library). Another interpreter of 
democracy may be presented through 
The People, Yes, by Carl Sandburg 
(Decca). 

Ingrid Bergman is the latest stage 
star to join the company of readers-on- 
discs. She demonstrates her talent in 
this new medium through a recording 
of Browning's The Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin for Decca. A 16-page booklet ex- 
plains the background of this poem, 
which will appeal to the younger as 
well as the older students. 

All records listed here, except Ralph Bellamy 
and Ingrid Bergman, may be secured through 
Recordings Division, New York University Film 


Library, Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
Write for catalogue and order blank. 
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On a Circle Tour You Can See 
the Wonders on Both Sides of the Line 


LL winter you've been dreaming of 

the summer holiday: physically re- 
laxing, mentally uplifting, mountains 
with seashore, and a bit of foreign soil 
thrown in for good measure. That is a 
recipe for the Pacific Northwest. 

Let’s take a stratosphere rocket view 
of some of the choice vacation spots. 
The national parks, both U.S. and Cana- 
dian, come first into focus. In Canada 
the park area lies in the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies. It includes Banff, 
Jasper, Glacier, Yoho, Revelstoke, Ham- 
ber, and Kootenay. Here on the Great 
Divide are deep valleys cut by glacial- 
green rivers running between impres- 
sive peaks whose upper slopes are bare 
and worn or glacier-crowned, and whose 
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lower slopes are covered with thick for- 
ests and flowered alpine meadows. In 
case you are a city dweller longing for 
open spaces, the rugged grandeur of 
this region is made to order. Mountain 
climbing with Alpine guides, horseback 
riding along wooded trails, hiking, fish- 
ing, swimming in hot sulphur springs, 
and boating are favorite pastimes. 

At Banff, of course, are the widely- 
known resorts of glacier-dominated 
Banff and Lake Louise. Banff is also 
the site of the University of Alberta’s 
School of Fine Arts, held each year 
in August. But perhaps Banff’s most 
colorful summer event is the July Indian 
Days celebration, when the*Stoney and 
other tribes gather for a rip-roaring pow- 
wow, complete with music, dancing, 
and sports contests. 


Meet a Glacier 

And if you want to step on an honest- 
to-goodness glacier, drive up the Banff- 
Jasper Highway to the Columbia Ice- 
field. This will give you a close-up of 
one of the chief sculpting tools that 
Nature used to carve profiles. 

Glacier National Park is a haunt for 
hikers, for it has no motor roads. It’s 
a toss-up whether Emerald Lake in 
Yoho National Park got its jeweled 
name from its deep green color or its 
gem-like setting; its setting is also green, 
for you approach the lake through a 
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lacy pine forest. Hamber is an outdoor 
museum of wildlife, and Kootenay has 
the health-giving Radium Hot springs. 

Now turn the rocket view for a mo- 
ment to our own country. There is 
paradoxical Mt. Ranier ($1 per car), 
where wild flowers grow within a few 
feet of snow and ice. Or Mt. Olympic 
National Park on the Olympic Penin- 
sula, stamping ground of fabled Paul 
Bunyan, At nearby Port Angeles you 
may take in the yearly salmon derby 
held in August, Oregon’s magic Crater 
Lake on the crest of the Cascade Range 
next comes into view. Its 2000-foot- 
deep waters rest in an extinct volcano. 

Hydro-electric projects now slide into 
the picture. We see Coulee Dam at the 
end of the Grand Coulee, the dry gorge 
that was once the Columbia River 
course. Built to irrigate the Columbia 
basin, the dam harnesses the largest 
hydro-electric resources in the world. 
Its little brother, Bonneville. is on the 
Columbia River near Portland. Bonne- 
ville’s ingenious fish ladder obligingly 
helps floundering salmon over the dam 
on their way to the spawning ground. 

In the search for cities, we find Se- 
attle, hub of the Pacffic northwest. It’s 
a hill-draped capital almost completely 
surrounded by water. To appreciate its 
island qualities, you can take a two- 
and-a-half-hour water tour around the 
city via Puget Sound on one side, Lake 
Washington on the other, with Green- 
lake, Lake Union, and the Canal in 
between. For a dry-land tour we recom- 
mend the campus of the University of 
Washington and a trip to one of Se- 
attle’s high points, preferably at night, 
for a breathtaking panorama of the city. 


By Sea to Victoria and Vancouver 

Then there’s Portland, Oregon’s capi- 
tal, a lumber and shipping center which 
parades her famed roses in a June fes- 
tival; or nearby Tacoma, which boasts 
the Northwest’s finest collection of 
Washington and Alaskan Indian handi- 
crafts, Spokane is the center of an in- 
land empire of rich and varied natural 
resources, surrounded by acres of grain 
fields and orchards, extensive timber- 
land, and tremendous mineral wealth. 
Hotels there furnish a special map for 
a fifteen-mile drive around the city to 
outstanding points of visitor interest. 

Crossing the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
to Victoria has all the novelty of an 
overseas voyage, for it’s a city with 
a jolly old British atmosphere. For the 
biggest blooms you've ever seen or 
sniffed, you may visit Butchart’s Gar- 
dens (25c), 11 miles out of Victoria; 
its mammoth blossoms are known all 
over the world. Vancouver, where you'll 
want to drive through Stanley Park and 
visit the University of British Columbia, 
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Scenes to feed the spirit for the months to come will be found in Jasper. 


is third in size among Canadian cities. 
Though Calgary was originally only a 
cow camp, it long ago outgrew this 
category and is now a thriving center 
of the Canadian ranching industry. It 
likes to revive the early days of cow- 
punching at its Exhibition and Stam- 
pede every summer in July. 


Alternate Travel 


Now that you've had a glance at 
what is in store for you, look at the map 
to decide how to get there. We've 
traced some routes that take you 
through these: places. Using Seattle as 
your taking-off point, you can drive 
south to Tacoma and Mt. Ranier, then 
north up the Olympic Peninsula, board 
a ferry for Victoria, another for Van- 
couver, and follow the Big Bend trans- 
Canada highway to the Canadian Rock- 
ies. Then back down to Spokane, past 
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the Grand Coulee Dam to Seattle again. 
Or, leaving the Rockies, you may wish 
to drive to Calgary, then south to take 
in still another park, a combination 
of Canada’s Waterton and U.S, Gla- 
cier Park in Montana now called In- 
ternational Peace Park. This route takes 
you past Flathead Lake to Missoula and 
back through Portland along the Co- 
lumbia River Drive, north to Seattle. 
You'll find all types of accommoda- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest, from lux- 
urious chalets to cottages, furnished 
cabins, auto bungalow camps, and the 
lowly but satisfactory tent. And of 
course if you don’t want to depend on 
the old jalopie, you can visit the re- 
gion by bus, train, or plane. In anv 
case, you are sure to find what you're 
after in a vacation way if you follow 
in the footsteps of the early pioneers, fur 
traders, explorers to the Pacific N.W. 
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Victoria leaves no light unburned to display B.C.’s parliament building. 
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The Blue Carpet rolls out! Yes... 


There's something new in overseas air 


travel—a courtesy that makes you feel 
like royalty! Pan American rolls out 
the blue carpet for all trans-Atlantic 
take-offs, right to the foot of the board- 
ing steps... Just another Pan American 
“extra”—just another way of saying 
“A trip by Flying Clipper is different.” 


In every meticulous detail, Pan 
American trains its pe rsonnel. Service 
is more than a desire to please—it's 
also “know-how”. ..19 years of experi- 
ence flies with every C lipper. 


Pan American has a permanent board The White Cliffs of—not Dover here—but Paris! (right) Where artists still paint 
of advisers who help plan the delicious Devon! England is still as beautiful as ever and on the sidewalks of Montmartre and the 
meals served aboard Clippers. Name London is now only hours from New York by towers of the Church of Sacre Coeur watch 
the ten most famous restaurants any- Clipper... But be sure to make hotel reservations over the local shops and bakeries. You can 
where in the world... Chances are that well in advance! Then see the great city that make convenient connections to Paris from 
the head Chef serves on Pan American’s “could take it!” Your Clipper lands only 14 miles Pan American airports at Brussels (nearest 
board of consultants. from the heart of the city. stop ), London or Shannon (Ireland). 
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Uby Flying Clipper 


ieParis Peace Conference” 















says Miss Frances Lee 
McGillicuddy 


Teacher of French, 
Junior High School 3, 
New York City 





“I was one of a hundred 
teachers of French invited 
by the French Government 
to spend the summer of 1946 
in France! Those of us who 
nt by Flying Clipper reached Paris at least a fortnight before 
rest of the group. This was a decided advantage. In my case 
meant that I was able to serve in the Liaison Mission at the 
ace Conference, an experience I wouldn’t have missed for 
brids. 

‘The Clipper trip was fun. Everybody was friendly and the 
fice was excellent. A group of models en route to London 
d Paris to display American styles gave us two preview shows. 


Frances Lee McGillicuddy 





The trip was so smooth the models were able to parade up and 
down the aisle, pirouetting in the approved fashion and being 
photographed by a film-news agency. One of my cherished 
souvenirs of the Clipper trip is a collapsible blue duck travel 
bag. “Tres Americain,’ my French friends commented admir- 
ingly. “Tres Pan-American,’ I corrected. 


“The too brief stop in Shannon, Ireland, with the copious 
and memorable breakfast there, was like a special bor.us. I per- 
sonally felt it was a pilgrimage, as this was the first time any of 
my clan had visited the Emerald Isle since emigrating to the 
only better country on earth. And sure wasn’t it the ‘DUBLIN 
CLIPPER’ herself that was after winging me there! 


“If you're planning to go to Europe this summer, by all 
means go by Clipper! I hear from friends in France that things 
are ste sadily improving and tourists will be most welcome. 
You'll be thrilled by the courage, determination and good 
humor of these people who have gone through so much. Be 
sure, however, to have your Trav el Agent confirm your hotel 
reservations before you leave, and be sure, too, to get a round- 


trip Clipper ticket. Happy landing!” 









You can get it, and other free, illustr 
on aviation education and intercultu 


World Airways, 135 East 42nd St., 








Are you getting ‘Classroom Clipper’’? 


writing to Education Director, Dept. 
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PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 


Passports to Europe may now be obtained more readily.. 
immediate round- -trip rese rvations are now available. See your 
Local Travel Agent or the nearest Pan American office for rates 
and reservations, not only to Europe and the Near East, but 
also to Latin America... Africa... Alaska... Hawaii... 
New Zealand... Australia... and the Orient. 
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INVITATION TO 


MEXICO 


The National University 
Summer School Opens Its Gates 
to Teachers from United States. 


OR no less than 27 years, Mexico's 

great National University has quiet- 
ly and with remarkable success con- 
ducted its own educational version of 
the “Good Neighbor” program. 

During the quarter-of-a-century life- 
span of these summer sessions, espe- 
cially planned for U.S. students, some 
16,000 persons have registered for 
courses. A_ large 
teachers. 


percentage were 


The coming session, like the last, will 
see the numbers of Gls bulking large 
on class rolls. (Our curriculum unfor- 
tunately doesn’t include the course in 
“bullfighting” requested by one ex-ma- 
rine!) Most popular academic courses, 
as you might expect, wi'l continue to 
be Spanish, Hispanic-American litera- 
ture, Mexican art, and diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

In the early, developmental years of 
the Summer School, we prided our- 
selves on doing a “bumper” business 
if 300 scholars came from the States. 
The six weeks of the past 1946 season 
found 1063 students enrolled, with all 
states represented save Rhode Island 
and Nevada. California led the list with 
153 students, followed closely by Mex- 
ico’s neighbor state, Texas, which sent 
114. New Yorkers ranked third, with 
101. 


The Spanish Language Institute 

My special pride and joy, as director 
of the Summer School until last Febru- 
ary (when I took over the post of Mex- 
ico’s Consul General in Los Angeles), 
has been the Spanish Language Insti- 
tute, which I helped found some four 
years ago. Under its auspice: in 1946, 
100 enthusiastic U.S. teachers of Span- 
ish made intensive studies of Latin 
American culture and advanced Span 
ish. The U. S. Office of Education, 
which cooperated in subsidizing their 
work to the tune of a $100 grant each, 
will do so again in 1947. 

Any teacher will agree that a student 


of languages profits in many intangible 
ways. Short of living abroad, it is per- 
haps one of the most effective ways he 
can savor the literature, temperament, 
thought, and way of life of a people 
whose tradition differs sharply from his. 
A language course, well taught, can 
break the bounds of narrow provin- 
cialism. 

Accordingly, Institute students are 
tutored not only in the subtleties and 
colloquialisms of the Spanish language. 
They are given general cultural survey 
courses and actually introduced to the 
life of the country. With good reason 
Mexico has been called the United 
States’ gateway to Latin America: the 
teacher who knows Mexico and her 
problems well, will find he knows much 
about Mexico’s sister republics. 

Fox example, nearly all summer stu- 
dents spend time on archeological sight- 
seeing. Less than an hour-and-a-half’s 
ride from the capital are the world- 
famous Pyramids of Teotihuacan. Three 
and-a-half-hours’ distance lies Cholula, 
a city of more than 265 churches, each 
one built on the ruin of an Aztec tem- 












By Francisco Villagran, 
Mexican Counsul General in Los Angeles, Calif. 


ple razed by the conquering Spaniards. 
Mexico is a living history book, com- 
pounded of many . ‘vilizations, many 
centuries, many races. It is almost im- 
possible for courses in colonial history, 
modern mural painting, or ancient In- 
dian civilization to be boresome, when 
examples of all three are at hand. 

One of the favorite extra-curricular 
activities at the school has always been 
folk dancing. Ofttimes as many Mexican 
students as “gringos” come to learn 
“La Bamba.” Students at the National 
University’s regular courses find in such 
social functions opportunities to brush 
up on their English. 


Mexican Leaders on Summer Staff 


During the regime of Mexico's vig- 
orous, modern-minded new President, 
Miguel Aleman, himself an ex-student 
in the Law School, we can look for- 
(Concluded on page 31-T) 
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Summer session students will see Mexico's great modern artists at work. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
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baseball’s best pitcher? 
(See page 20) 
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“American industry should be a place of opportunity, a place in 
which men and women can grow and develop into better jobs.’’ 

Training for Tomorrow present employes, and none is hired electrical, metallurgical, chemical, 


Young America is ambitious .. . 
interested in getting ahead .. . in 
finding those fields and acquiring 
those skills which hold greatest 
promise of accomplishment. And 
industry, too, has a very real interest 
in the problem, for it is today’s 
youth who tomorrow will be making 
the wheels of industry go ‘round. 

A guiding principle of the Ford 
Motor Company has always been to 
produce more and better cars at 
lower cost, and by so doing to create 
more and better jobs for more people. 
But better jobs usually mean greater 
skills, require better-trained people 
to fill them. 






ENGINEERING 


{/ APPRENTICE 


Rungs of the Ladder 


That is why, at the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, a number of training programs 
have been in operation for a long 
time, designed to aid qualified 
employes in preparing for greater 
responsibilities. The opportunity to 
participate is limited strictly to 


JOURNEYMAN 


simply to take training courses. 

Unskilled workers and department 
heads find courses suited to their 
abilities and needs. Not infrequently 
the road of individual progress leads 
from apprentice to journeyman, on 
to production or engineering and, 
finally, management. Apprentice 
training itself provides over 8,000 
hours (four years) of instruction in 
19 trades, such as toolmaking, wood 
and metal patternmaking, mechanical 
design and hydraulics. 

Production management courses 
develop men trained in the latest and 
best manufacturing and managerial 
methods. Engineering courses cover 


auto body, chassis, engine “and 
mechanical design divisions. 


The Road to Opportunity 


Thus Ford employes are offered the 
means to develop their native 
abilities, to build further on the basic 
structure of their formal schooling 
—be it great or small. Those who 
have progressed with the aid of such 
training have found the road to 
success made easier. Today more 
than 8,000 men and women—of all 
ages and from all walks of life—are 
taking advantage of the Ford training 
programs. Truly, they look ahead 
with Ford! 





This is one of a series 
of advertisements 
addressed to the young 
people of America, giv- 
ing them “behind-the- 
scenes” glimpses of 
one of America’s lead- 
ing industrial organi- 
zations. If you would 
like to see a particular 
subject covered in this 
series, your suggestions 
will be most welcome. 
Write to Ford Motor 
Company, 2903 Schaefer 
Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Revolt Breaks Out 
Against Morinigo's 
Regime in Paraguay 


In Paraguay, a revolution has bro- 
ken out against the government of 


dictator-President Higinio Morinigo. ° 


For months trouble has _ been 
brewing in this small, South Ameri- 
can country. Many of its citizens 
do not like President Morinigo, who 
has ruled Paraguay with an iron 
hand for six years. They would like 
to elect a new president. 

Early in March, 200 men attacked 
police headquarters in Asuncion, 
capital of Paraguay. Some of the at- 
tackers were Communists, others 
were members of the Febrerista 
Party, a political party whieh op- 
poses Morinigo. 

Then Army officers stationed in 
Concepcion refused to follow Mo- 
rinigo’s order to arrest other officers 
who were members of the Febrerista 
Party. They decided that they did 
not like Morinigo, either. So they 
revolted against him. 

President Morinigo ordered the 
troops that remained loyal to him 
to march against the rebels. He or- 
dered armed guards to patrol the 
streets of Asuncion. 

The president sent one of his few 
airplanes to Concepcién to see what 
the rebels were doing. But when the 
pilot landed in Concepcion, he joined 
the rebels. 

No one knows which side is win- 
ning in Paraguay’s civil war. Each 
side claims many victories. 

At the time this is written (April 
2), the rebels seem to have more men 
on their side. They control most of 
Paraguay s food. 

Reports from Paraguay tell one 
story one day and deny it the next. 
When clearer reports come through, 
Junior Scholastic will publish a sum- 
mary of the Paraguay rebellion. 

(See Theme Article on Paraguay in 
March 10, 1947, Junior Scholastic.) 


HOW THE EARTH LOOKS FROM 100 MILES UP 


Automatic Camera Snaps 
Photo from V-2 Rocket 


The photo above is the highest 
aerjal photograph ever made. It was 
taken 100 miles above the earth’s 
surface from a V-2 rocket. 

The picture was snapped by an 
automatic camera directly over the 
White Sands Proving Ground in New 
Mexico. An infra-red filter was used 
on the camera to cut through the 
haze. The camera was part of 
scientific equipment weighing more 
than 2,000 pounds installed in the 
rocket by Navy scientists. It took 
searching parties several days to find 
the equipment scattered over~the 
desert after the rocket fell to the 
ground. 
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BOTTOM OF 
PICTURE - 
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Press Association. Inc. 
This diagram identifies the areas 
shown on the aerial photograph. 
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HURRY! SOMETHING AWFUL 
MUST HAVE HAPPENED IN THE 
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ANYWAY TO DRINK 
ROYAL CROWN COLA! 

SAY / WHATS COOKIN’ 
1H DOWN THERE ? Sn 
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THE DOOR'S STUCK! STAND BACK, KEEP DOWN LOW, BETTER TURN OFF THAT 
WELL HAVE TO BREAK GIRLS | QUICKIE. YOU OPEN =m GAS JET BEFORE 
THE WINDOW..../‘LL * | SOMETHING POPS 
GET THE GIRL! T = [ 
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GET A DOCTOR, yOu BOYS SAVED YOUR EXPERIMENT BACK ~ 
QUICKIE! Quick/ THIS GIRLS LIFE BY aaN FIRED. BUT IT WASNT 
: KEEP BACK... YOUR QUICK THINK- YOUR FAULT--THE 
GIVE HER AIR! ING/ HOW DO YOu Ln APPARATUS 
EEL NOW, SISTER? ) “7 le. BROKE (7 
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YOULL FEEL BETTER NOW. 

THIS ROYAL CROWN COLA 
WILL GIVE YOU A QUICK-UP/ 
AND HOW BOUT GOING TO THE 
| DANCE WITH ME ? 












MM-M-M! |'D LOVE TO GO — 
ROYAL CROWN COLA 
SURE PUTS ME BACK 


ON MY FEET/ 
7 | THINK YOURE BOTH w ¥ 


LOVE — WITH THE BEST- 
TASTING COLA OF ALL/ 


















See Jimmy Weoakely in 
“RAINBOW OVER 
THE ROCKIES” 

A Monogrom Picture 





COWBOY STAR JIMMY WAKELY SAYS: 


4 
| BEST, [_ 





BUCKEROQ, YOURE 
DEAD RIGHT —14T DOES ! 


‘ 











Jimmy Wakely took the famous cola 
taste-test—picked Royal Crown Cola 
best-tasting. Try it! Say, “RC for me!” 
That’s the quick way to get a quick-up 
with @frosty bottle of Royal Crown Cola 
—best by taste-test! 
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Fuel Oil from Coal 
fo be Produced 
in Pennsylvania 


Gas, gasoline, fuel oil, and indus- 
trial alcohol will be made from coal 
in huge plants to be built near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The plants will be run by the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, largest coal producer in the 
world, and by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, largest oil com- 
pany in the world. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation an- 
nounced that it will start to build an 
experimental plant at Liberty, Pa., 15 
miles south of Pittsburgh. This plant 
will be used to find out how a second 
plant should ‘be built. The second 
plant will turn coal into gas, gaso- 
line, oil, and alcohol. 

The second plant will be built 25 
miles south of Pittsburgh, in the vast 
coal fields in wéstern Pennsylvania. 
It will cost $120,000,000. Already the 
companies have spent several mil- 
lion dollars on research. 

This plant will probably use 
6,000,000 tons of coal a year. From 
this coal it could produce 96,000.- 
(000,000 cubic feet of gas, 114,000,000 
gallons of gasoline, 14,000,000 gal- 
lons of oil, and 8,000,000 gallons of 
alcohol. 

The people of Pittsburgh are 
happy about this project because it 
may mean that their “Smoky City” 
will become smokeless. They burn 
smoky, bituminous coal at home. 





Wide =. nee 
Miniature assembly line. Yarbrough 
toy auto factory in Chicago turns 
out 100 of these little cars daily. 





Signal Corps from Acme 


Japanese children in Tokyo watch 
as Maj. John W. Norviel shows how 
to play a new game, “One Out Ball.” 


Truman Orders Probe 
Of Gov't. Workers 


President Truman has ordered a 
careful investigation of all persons 
applving for jobs in the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. He wants to make sure that 
no person who would be disloyal to 
our Government will be hired. 

Present jobholders in the Govern- 
ment will also be investigated by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Any 
of these jobholders who belong to 
organizations which are loyal to the 
governments of other countries will 
be fired. One organization the Presi- 
dent has in mind is the Communist 
party, loyal to Russia. 


Aid for Korea 

The United States is planning to 
aid the people of Korea next, after 
aid has been given to Greece and 
Turkey. This statement was made 
by Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary 
of State, on March 24, in a speech 
to Congress. 

At present, Korea is occupied by 
U. S. and Russian forces. The U. S. 
controls the southern half of Korea, 
the Russians the northern half. There 
has been very little cooperation be- 
tween the two occupying forces. 

(See Theme Article on Korea in 
October 7, 1946 Junior Scholastic.) 


Pan-American Day 
April 14 is Pan-American Day. 
The 21 American republics have 
adopted “Cooperation — Keynote of 
the Americas” as their slogan. 





United Nations News 








Albanian Issue 
May Be Decided 
In World Court 


The International Court of Justice, 
also*known as the World Court, is 
now ready for business at the Peace 
Palace in The Hague, Holland. But 
as yet no customers have appeared. 

Said Green H. Hackworth, United 
States member of the World Court: 
“All of the judges would be very 
glad indeed to see some honest-to- 
goodness business. Most of us, I 
think, have been busy men all of our 
lives and never used to idleness. Yes, 
wed all be a lot happier with some- 
thing to do.” 

The International Court of Justice 
was set up under the Charter of the 
United Nations to help settle quar- 
rels between nations. 

The quarrel between Great Britain 
and Albania may be serit to the 
Court. Britain has accused Albania 
of laying mines in the Corfu Chan- 
nel off the Albanian coast. Two Brit- 
ish warships hit a mine field in the 
Channel last October and exploded. 
Forty-four British sailors were killed. 

When Great Britain brought the 
case before the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil, Albania denied that it had laid 
the mines. 

The Security Council appointed a 
committee to investigate the case. 
The committee found that the mines 
were newly laid and could not have 
been laid without the knowledge of 
Albania. 

Late in March the Security Coun- 
cil voted on a resolution which said: 
Albania must have known mines 
were laid in the Corfu Channel. Al- 
bania should shoulder half the guilt 
for the explosion of the British ships. 

The resolution was vetoed by Rus- 
sia and Poland. It was the tenth veto 
by Russia in the Council's history. 
But the case is still before the Secu- 
rity Council. 

When the Council next discusses 
the case, Britain will probably sug- 
gest that the International Court of 
Justice be asked for its opinion on 
the case. 
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ORE than two-thirds of the 
M 21,000,000 Mexicans live in 

communities of less than 2,- 
500 persons. Most of the people are 
either all or part Indian. Those who 
are part Indian, part white are called 
mestizos. Only 15 per cent are all 
white. 

Homes in a Mexican village are 
usually one-room, windowless dwell- 
made of adobe brick. Adobe 
bricks are sun-dried earth mixed with 
straw or pine needles. 


ings 


THE PEON’S HOME 
The Mexican peon* is too poor to 
pave the floors of his home. He packs 
the dirt hard. On the bare walls, he 
hangs religious pictures and an altar 
to his family’s favorite saint. The 

peon is a devout* Catholic. 
The peon is a farmhand. He tills, 
not his own land, but the land of an 
estate landlord. For his 


*% Means word is defined on page 19. 


owner Or 





toil, he earns about 20 cents a day. 
With such wages, he has a hard time 
keeping his family fed and clothed. 

A tew petates (straw mats ) are the 
only furniture to be found in the 
homes of many peons. 

A petate serves many purposes. It 
is chair, table, and bed — all in one. 
The family sits, eats, sleeps on it. 

The peon makes a special effort to 
make the outside of his home at- 
tractive. He plants flowers and vines 
or decorates the lava fence around 
his home with potted flowers. 


WHAT THE PEON EATS 

The peon’s wife usually cooks the 
family meals over an outdoor fire. 
For centuries the menu has stayed 
the same. 

Tortillas, frijoles (brown beans), 
corn seasoned with chili peppers, 
and rice with tomato paste are the 
most common dishes. 

This starchy diet is low in vita- 
mins. Anxious to improve the peo- 
ple’s health, the government encour- 
ages a more healthful diet. A wide 
variety of prepared foods, sold in 
the cities, is beginning to reach the 
village peasant. 


EX 





A favorite holiday dish is Mole de 
Guajolote. This is turkey cooked in 
a thick rich sauce made of chilies, 
ground almonds, spices, sesameseed, 
and chocolates. Like most Mexican 
food, it is hot and spicy. 

To wash it down, the peon drinks 
pulque, a sour alcoholic drink made 
from the maguey plant. Pulque is 
drunk with almost every meal, since 
water is scarce. 

Tortillas are Mexico’s “staff of 
life.” They are thick pancakes made 
of a coarse corn meal. First the maize 
is softened with lime, then it is 
boiled, and then ground to a meal 
and made into dough on a smooth 
stone. The housewife shapes the tor- 
tillas by hand and cooks them on a 
griddle. 

FIESTA FUN 

Every day of the year, in some 
Mexican village, a fiesta is going on. 
Fiesta is the Spanish word for holi- 
day. Every village has its favorite 
saint. That saint's day is celebrated 
with feasts, fireworks, dances, and 
all types of merriment. For these 
celebrations the Indians have kept 
many customs of their pagan* 
fathers. Dancers wear striped masks 
and high feathered headdresses. 
They perform old Indian dances to 
music made by ancient Indian in- 
struments. 

Most peons have only one outfit 
of clothing. The man wears white 
cotton trousers and a shirt of the 
same material. On his head he wears 
a straw sombrero, and on his feet, 


‘ sandals called huaraches. Over his 


shoulder he drapes a serape. The 
serape is a brightly-colored blanket 
used as clothing during the day and 
a blanket at night. 

The peon’s wife wears a loose 
blouse and a long, full skirt. Her feet 
are bare. She covers her head with a 
colorful shawl! called a rebozo. She 
wraps the rebozo around her body in 
such a way that she can carry her 
youngest child on her back. 

A peon’s family is usually large. 











There are often as many as 10 chil- 
dren. 

The family wash is done by the 
women in a nearby mountain stream. 
Since soap is scarce, the housewife 
beats her clothes clean on stone 
washboards. 

The peon does not get enough to 
eat. His resistance* is low, so he 
gets sick more easily than well-nour- 
ished people. When he does become 
ill he rarely sees a doctor. 

Mexico has few doctors, and most 
of them practice in the cities. Part of 
the government's new health pro- 
gram is to ‘send young doctors-in- 
training to the villages. The time they 
spend in the villages counts as part 
of their internship.* 


MARKET DAY 

Once a week the market place is 
crowded, Indians arrive from nearby 
villages, their patient burros laden 
with wares. These wares — pottery, 
woven baskets, hand-made serapes; 
chilies, fruits — are spread out on the 
ground in colorful array. 

The women look forward to market 
day as a time for gossip. They speak 
their old Indian dialects. A few 
also speak Spanish. 

Goods are rarely sold. They are 
exchanged. An Indian from Toluca 
will swap eggs for a serape from 
Texcoco. 

THE PEON IS LEARNING 

Many villages now. have schodls. 
Fifty years ago village schools were 
rare. The best schools were run by 
the Catholic Church. 


* Means word is defined on page 19. 





Ewing Galloway 
A group of Mexican Indians kneeling as a religious procession passes 
them on the street of a small village in the State of Oaxaca. 


In 1917 a new constitution was 
written for Mexico. According to this 
constitution, all schools run by the 
Catholic Church, or any other 
church, were to be closed. Not until 
President Calles took office in 1924 
did the government start closing the 
church schools. There was rioting 
and bloodshed when the government 
took this action. 

The government started building 
new schools, while it continued to 
close church schools. Church officials 
and other devout Catholics demand- 
ed that the church schools be re- 
opened. Under President Cardenas 
(1934-1940) the government and the 


on 


Mexicans like to trade in the market place. Here a trader (right) inspects 
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Catholic Church made peace. Many 
of the closed schools were reopened. 

Education has improved so much 
that today only about 40 per cent 
of the people cannot read or write. 
In 1930, it was 62 per cent. A re- 
cent government order calls upon 
every Mexican between the ages of 
18 and 60 who reads and writes to 
teach one who cant. 

To teach the people better ways 
of farming and living, the govern- 
ment bureau of education has sent 
out groups of trained men and 
women. These groups show the 
peons how to build furniture, start 
vegetable gardens, build ovens off 
the. ground, use medicine, and clean 
wells. The peon’s wife learns to 
grind her corn, not on stone, but in 
a corn grinder. She is taught the im- 
portance of boiling her family’s 
drinking water and of bathing her 
children regularly. 

During the past 20 years, a new 
type of village reappeared in Mexico. 
This is the ejido village. The ejido 
was common when Spain ruled Mex- 
ico from 1521 to 1821. But after 
Mexico won her independence, the 
ejido disappeared. 

Under the ejido system, every vil- 
lage family has the right to a strip 
of land owned by the village. The 
family has the right to work the land 
and keep the products of its soil. 
These ejido villages were formed by 
dividing up large estate. The village 
peasant is the backbone of Mexico. 





tortillas (on top of box). Tortillas are pancakes made of corn-meal. 
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+ Mexican city is a combina- 
tion of the old and the new. 
Modern office buildings look down 
upon 16th century palaces. 

Mexico has many fine cities — 
Mexico City, Tasco, Cuernavaca, 
Acapulco, Puebla, Oaxaca, Guada- 
lajara, and Veracruz—to name a 
few. These cities attract thousands of 
tourists each year. Mexico City, the 
capital, is the goal of most tourists. 


MEXICO CITY 

Every Mexican villager dreams of 
visiting the capital some day. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years hundreds of 
thousands of village people have 
moved into busy, modern Mexico 
City. From a population of 1,500,000 
in 1910, Mexico City has grown to 
2.200.000. 

Built in 1325 by the Aztec Indi- 
ans, Mexico City is the oldest city in 
North America. It rests 7,347 feet 
above sea level in a valley formed 
by two mountain chains that run 
through Mexico. 

Part of the city was once a lake. 
The Aztec Indians joined islands in 
the lake by filling in the water be- 
tween them with soil. On the built- 
up land, the Aztecs founded their 


Shrine of the Holy Well, Guadalupe. 


eapital. They called it Tenochtitlan. 

Tenochtitlan was captured by the 
Spaniards, led by Hernando Cortes, 
in 1521. The conquerors named the 
city Mexico. They built their own 
city over the Indian ruins. The Zo- 
calo, the city’s central square, was 
Tenochtitlan’s main avenue. 

Tie National Palace, on the east 
side of the Zocalo, was built in the 
seventeenth century on the site of 
Cortes’ home. The offices of the 
President, Treasury, and War Min- 
istry, are in this building. The Na- 
tional Archives and the National 
Museum are also in the National 
Palace. 

Above the central door of the Na- 
tional Palace hangs the Liberty Bell 
with which the Mexican patriot, 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, roused 
his people against Spain in 1810. 
Every Mexican Independence Day, 
September 16, the President rings 
this bell. 

Concerts, lectures, operas, and 
plays are given at the Palace of Fine 
Arts, a white marble building with 
yellow domes. Mexico City also has 
many hospitals, hotels, churches, li- 
braries, museums, and parks. 

Every Sunday, from November 
through April, thousands of people 
gather at Mexico City’s Toreo (bull- 
ring) where bullfights are held. 

In the capital and other cities of 
Mexico, boys and girls play many of 
the games that are popular in the 
United States. Baseball (beisbol), 
basketball (spelled the same), and 
soccer (futbol) are popular sports 





in Mexico. For big athletic contests, 
there is a stadium in Mexico City 
seating 100,000 persons. 

A government law makes elemen- 
tary school education compulsory. 
For those who wish to continue their 
education there are high schools, 
technical institutes and the National 
University, founded in 1553. 

Mexico City has good automobile 
roads. The Pan-American Highway, 
between Laredo, Texas, and Mexico 
City, is in excellent condition. 

‘Railroads and air lines connect the 
capital with almost all the other large 
Mexican cities. Air lines make regu- 
lar flights from Mexico City to U. S. 
and Central American cities. 

Spanish is the language spoken in 
the capital. Because there are so 
many businessmen and tourists from 
the United States, Mexican shop- 
keepers and hotel workers have 
learned to speak English. 

Mexico City has many factories 
for the manufacture of cotton, linen, 
and woolen textiles; flour, vegetable 
oils, soap, leather, shoes, cigars, and 
cigarettes. There are also plants for 
assembling automobiles and _air- 
planes. 

Big new office buildings and apart- 
ments are rising in Mexico City at a 
rapid rate. Hundreds of new houses 
are being built in the suburbs. 

Mexico is making up for lost time. 
As’ President Aleman said: “For 
close to 100 years Mexito half-slept 
while the rest of the world moved 
on.” 

Today Mexico is catching up. 





Photos from Ewing Galloway 


Avenida (avenue) Jan Juande Letran, Mexico City. 

















the job, to provide the things that science needed 
to carry on research. 


the 
They had to change the “horseless carriage” 
“a Oo Sao of Grandad’s day into the smooth powerful 
automobile we have now. 


that became one of the World’s 
Greatest Inventions 





It required the time of many talented 
and hard-working men. And it called 
for laboratories and factories and prov- 
ing grounds. 















Several thousand years before the 
birth of Christianity, some early 
genius hacked away at a log until 

it became a crude wheel — 
probably the first in history. 


All these cost money. But General Motors 
and the other companies were able to 
make such an “investment in progress” 
because they were prospering — making more 


, in business than they had to spend. 
Because it enabled man to move 


himself and -his things more 
easily than dragging, the wheel 
was one of the world’s most 


important inventions. 


Thus, while many centuries separate the 
first wheel and today’s cars,things really 
got moving once companies like 

General Motors began to plow back 


“a earnings into the job—into 


making more and better 
things for more people. 


ome * And that’s why automo- 
For thousands of years, man kept working away at biles are so common today. That’s why every 
wheeled vehicles, trying to make them more use- modern automobile illustrates how all the people 
ful. Men, and horses and wind and steam and profit when a business prospers. 


other means were tried. until finally the internal 
combustion engine arrived. 


In the few decades that have followed, man has 
advanced transportation more than in all the 
thousands of years before! 





More and Better Things Me For More People” 
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IMITIVE MAN DIO NOT LIKE BRIDGES BECAUSE THEY MADE IT EASY | 
FOR HIS ENEMIES TO TRAIL HIM. OCCASIONALLY HE HAD TO BUILD A 








THE GREATEST BRIDGE BUILDERS AMONG ANCIENT PEOPLE WERE 
THE ROMANS. WHEREVER THEY WENT THEY BUILT BRIDGES AS 
THEY BUILT ROADS, TO SPEED THE MOVEMENT OF THEIR TROOPS. 





ROMAN BRIDGE 
VERONA, ITALY 











HANGMAN'S BRIDGE 
NUREMBERG, GERMANY 
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| FoR CENTURIES AFTER THE 


IN THE 1100'S AND 1200'S MEN BEGAN TO 
| BUILD BRIDGES AGAIN. MANY OF THEM WERE 
LINED WITH SHOPS AND HOUSES. 


“ 


mee owas 








FALL OF ROME, BRIDGE 
| BUILDING IN EUROPE MADE LITTLE PROGRESS. 


W/OODEN BRIDGES WERE ALSO BEING BUILT. 
MANY WERE COVERED (A SWISS INVENTION), 
ESPECIALLY IN AMERICA. THE ROOF HELPED 
PROTECT THE BRIDGE FROM THE WEATHER. 


KISSING BRIDGE 
DEPOSIT, WY. 





THE OLDEST RAILROAD BRIDGE Sy SS 
IN USE IN THE WORLD—THE ~@ . 
CARROLLTON VIADUCT ON THE . 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RR, BUILT ““*-* 
OF STONE IN 1829 NEAR BALTIMORE, M0. 
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/N THE 1800'S, WITH THE COMING OF 

RAILROADS, THE NUMBER OF BRIDGES 
av, INCREASED. THEY HAD TO BE VERY STRONG 

IRON WAS USED AS WELL AS STONE. 
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STRONG SUSPENSION BRIDGES WERE BUILT 
OF IRON, SPANNING GREAT DISTANCES. 


MENA! SUSPENSION BRIDGE 


OPENED IN 1826. 











WALES 











FIRTH OF FORTH BRIDGE 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


ey, 


A NEW KINO OF BRIDGE, THE 
CANTILEVER, WAS INTRODUCED, 


CONTINUED NEXT WEEK 














Disease fighters seek clues in strange places 


PLANT from Ceylon, a tree from 

Yucatan’s jungle, or even some 
lowly backyard fungus might— just 
might—hold the secret of the next 
great drug to be discovered. At least 
the hunt is on. 

After all, reason medical scientists, 
penicillin comes from one of one hun- 
dred thousand molds. Among these 
may be other molds holding answers 
to human diseases yet unchecked. 

And so thousands of molds are 
being collected, studied, tested 
against deadly micro-organisms to 
see what will happen. 


This exploration is but one of many 


in which scientists of the Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research are 
engaged. 

Simultaneously Squibb scientists 


are investigating tropical diseases. 


Diseases of old age. Problems of 


protein nutrition. Characteristics of 


viruses. Drugs affecting the nervous 
system. Any list of Squibb research 
projects would be long and technical. 

Eminent men and women at the 
Squibb Institute for Medical Re- 
search conduct these original scien- 
tific investigations, probing new fron- 
tiers in the interest of pure science. 


The motive is simple—to create 


new scientific studies of fundamental 
value, new facts and principles con- 


tributing to human health. 
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A Day with a 
CONGRESSMAN 


Have you ever wondered how a 
Congressman spends his day in 
Washington? 

Many people think that a Con- 
gressman spends most of his time 
making speeches and debating. Ac- 
tually, he spends only a small part 
of his working day on the floor of the 
Senate or House. 

Shown on this page are some of 
the activities which keep the aver- 
age Congressman busy during the 
day. This Congressman is Represen- 


Photes from Harris & Ewing 


tative Thomas G. Gordon of Chi- ], Meets his first caller of the day. She is Mrs. Geraldine Davis of 
cago, Illinois. Representative Gordon’s Congressional District, the Illinois 8th. 


9, Enters the meeting room of the 3. Often discusses business during lunch. Here his guest in the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. House of Representatives restaurant is Fred O. Cole of Milwaukee. 


ie Pree sordaat 


4, Introducing a bill by dropping 5, Takes the floor in the House of Representatives to speak on behalf 
it into hopper at Speaker’s table. of a joint resolution authorizing a “General Pulaski Memorial Day.” 
















You'd get a big kick out of seeing a truck with “‘glass 
sides”. Because you would see .. . umder one roof... 
an array of merchandise that looks like a rolling 
department store. Everything you can think of is 
shipped ALL or PART of the way by truck! 


HOW DOES THIS AFFECT YOU? 
You can have what you want, when and where you 
want it, cheaper—because no other transportation 
system in America moves goods so quickly, so eco- 
nomically. ! 

But that’s not all! For the fun of it, fill in these 
sentences and see how close you come to the right 
answers. (Answers printed at bottom of next column.) 
Don’t peek! (1) Trucks move ....% of farm products 


















WL, 


“a4 





NLL 


Dresses from New York —Furniture from Grand Rapids — Refrigerators from Dayton 
— Cameras from Rochester — everything that is Loose at Both Ends Rolls by Truck! 


from farms. (2) Philadelphia gets ....% of its live 
poultry by truck. (3) .... large cities get ALL their 
milk by truck. (4) Chicago gets ....% of its butter by 
truck. (5) Trucks carry ....% of all the beef in America. 
(6) There are ..... trucks in use today! 

Remember these amazing facts the next time you 
pass a truck on the highway. You can bet your hat 
that tomorrow you'll get even greater benefits as 
Motor Transport continues to grow! 


Answers: 
000°00S‘S 3940 (9) °%BC (S) S%HLS () *6h (C) °%BG (7) *%8G (1) 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING woustey 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, 0. C 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER ON RUBBER...SHIP BY TRUCK 
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| onthe Highways 








Con-Field Motor Lie Coact TY k ¢ 
House-on-wheels has chauffeur’s room, parlor, 
bedroom, bath, kitchen, observation platform. 
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Coming or going? Glassed-in passenger compart- 
Proposed Greyhound Super ment reduces “blind spots” in 1947 Studebaker. 


Coach seats 50 passengers. 
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fe mi a = : “ : a 
e ‘ ‘ s of ae i 3 ne 
Con-Field Motors—Linn Coach and Truck Corp. 


Comfort for the driver is one of the This is a Telebus. It acts as temporary 
features of the new White truck. phone center at outdoor public events. 
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SWIFTY SEAVER WINS FOR BEAVER 


ANOTHER JIM WISE REAL-LIFE Sport story. 


eA = YS 
¥¢ - 
xf ly HEAR THE BAD NEWS, 
\? ey ) 


SWIFTY? THREE OF OUR 
4 ~ — Ged 


IT ALL LOOKED Gate a 
MIGHTY BAD 
To THE FELLAS “ 
THAT DAY 
’ AT CAMP... 


GEE, SWIFTY, THAT'S A LOT 
OF RUNNING FOR ONE MAN! I 
KNOW YOU'RE GOOD, BUT... 
| THINK YOU CAN LAST? 


m7 Fee 
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JUST WATCH 
MY SMOKE,’ MR. 
WISE GAVE ME A 






























BEAVER CAMP 
WINS THE MEET! 























WHAT MR. WISE SAID ABOUT “P-F” 


HERE'S WHY "P-F'" GIVES YOU MORE 
STAYING POWER: 







NICE WORK, SWIFTY. I Y THANKS FOR 
TOLD You *P-F” CANVAS THE TIP, MR. WISE. 
SHOES WOULD GIVE YOU /Aa®" my LEGS NEVER 
EXTRA STAYING POWER. /: FELT TIRED AT 
eT" ALL SP-FY SURE 
i , MAKES A 

4 - 


-DIFFERENCE ! 


1. THIS RIGID WEDGE KEEPS 
THE BONES OF THE FOOT 

_ IN THEIR NATURAL, 
NORMAL POSITION. 


2. THIS SPONGE RUBBER 
CUSHION ASSURES 
COMFORT FOR THE 
SENSITIVE AREA 
OF THE FOOT. 


oo Pp F a. 
= 
MEANS POSTURE FOUNDATION...A PATENTED 
FEATURE FOUND ONLY IN CAMAS SHOES 


MADE BY 
B.F. Goodrich ano HOOD RUBBER CO. 












































Success in School 


(Continued from last week) 


AST week we gave three suggestions 
for being successful in school. Here 
are three more. 


4. Accept responsibilities. When the 
teacher asks for volunteers to help on 
some project, accept the opportunity. 
After you accept it, work to the best 
of your ability on it, 


5. Sportsmanship. Originally, sports- 
manship meant good conduct in sports 
and games. Now it means courteous be- 
havior wherever you are. 


6. Get help when necessary. If there is 
something you don’t understand, speak 
to the teacher about it. Don’t pretend 
to understand something that is not 
clear to you. You can’t be a success by 
bluffing. 


Acknowledgement: The Editors express 
their gratitude to Mr. Paul A. Young, Di- 
rector of Guidance Research, Evanston 
Township Schools, Evanston, Ill., for his 
assistance in the preparation of these “suc- 
cess” messages. 
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How're you dong? 





Jack is walking with Carol and Anne. 
Should he walk: 


A. Between the two girls? 
B. On the side nearest the curb? 
C. Behind the girls? 


A is correct. ‘ 
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Match Game: With 16 matches make 
five squares as shown below. By moving 
and using two of the matches, change 
the five squares to four squares. All four 
squares must be the same size. 


NANIGANS 
























































Word make-up: Here’s a game that’s 
a lot of fun and a good vocabulary 
builder at the same time. 

Take the word DISCOVERY and see 
how many words of four or more let- 
teres you can form by using the letters 
in the word DISCOVERY. Plurals end- 
ing in S and verbs ending in ED do 
not count. Each letter may be used only 
once in a word. For example, the word 
ROVER does not count, because the 
letter R is used twice. Get out your 
pencil and see how many words you 
can form in 15 minutes. You will find 
some of the words on p. 19. 

Mumble-jumble: The following sen- 
tences are correct, but their words are 
jumbled. Put the words in their correct 
order. Remember that each sentence 
begins with a capital letter and that 
there is a period after the last letter. 

1. eyesores are the Ugly highway. on 
billboards 

2. well-trained Dictionaries give pro- 
nunciations used speakers. the by stand- 
ard 

3. all life make inventions for better 
us. Not 

Answers on page 19 

















Christian Science Monitor 
“Now this is our latest ensemble. 
With it you get two pairs of pants, 
and a vest, and a set of checkers.” 















Don’t lose your friends in the fog! 


It’s easy to lose friends in foggy or 
poorly exposed snapshots. 


But it’s just as easy to correct these 
faults. Get a copy of Ansco’s intri- 
guing book, “Better Photography 
Made Easy”’—now at your dealer’s. 

You'll find 60 pages of suggestions 
for making professional-looking snap- 
shots. Suggestions like these: 

Don’t point your camera directly 
into the sun. Bright sunlight shining 
into the lens will fog the picture. 


Hold the camera steady. Camera 
movement causes unsharp pictures. 


If your subject is in the shade, even 
though it’s sunny out, increase your 
exposure. It’s the light reflected from 
your subject that counts, not the 
kind of day. 


Try to expose your pictures cor- 





rectly. But, fortunately, even if you 
only come close to the correct expo- 
sure, you can count on the “‘wide 
latitude’”’ of Ansco Film to bring you 
a good picture. For Ansco’s wide lat- 
itude allows for exposure errors. 


Ask for Ansco Film, today. 


ASK FOR 





Ansco 


FILM e CAMERAS 











Your copy is waiting! Stop at your nearest dealer’s, 
right now, and get your own copy of Ansco’s fun-to-read 
book, “‘Better Photography Made Easy.” 


Here’s a book full of tips that will help you become a 
better photographer. It is a photographic book that’s ac- 
tually easy to understand. Get a copy today. Only 25¢. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
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19 1S NATURAL RUBBER OBTAINED FROM 
aS RUSSIAN DANDELIONS ? 





HOW DOES CARBON DIOXIDE,A HEAVY GAS, 
EXTINGUISH FLAMES ? 





B— WHICH STATE CAN SUPPLY ENOUGH URAN/IUM ag 
ALL OF TH/S COUNTRY’S ESTIMATED NEEDS ; 


















p, WHAT SPECIES OF APE HAS THE MOST HIGHLY “SS 
Z ORGAN/IZIED BRAIN OF ALL THE AN/MALS ? —-S 


Ce 








DAN DELIONS HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED 
/N RUSSIA THE ROOTS OF WHICH 

CONTAIN A SUBSTANT/AL PERCENTAGE 
OF NATURAL RUBBER, /T/S ONE OF THE 
BEST RUBBER-PRODUCING PLANTS IN THE 
SOW/ET UN/ON. #O ACRES OF /T WILL 
VIELD ABOUT A TON OF RUSBBER. 

THE SOV/ET GOVERNMENT HAS SENT 
A QUANTITY OF THE SEEDS TO THE U.S. 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL CULTIVAT/ION HERE. 














ABOUT 300,000 ACRES 
HAVE BEEN DEVOTED TO 
GROWING THE PLANT 
IN MANY PARTS OF 
THE SOWVET UNION. 

















ENOUGH URANIUM AND THORIUM 
W/AVE BEEN FOUND /N TITANIUM DEPOSITS 
OF ARHANSAS TO MEET ALL OF THIS 
COUNTRY’S ESTIMATED NEEDS FOR 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY. 
ARHANSAS LEADS 
/N THE COUNTRY’S 
PRODUCTION OF 
BAUX/ITE. ITIS 

RICHLY ENDOWED 
















AGRICULTURE IS 
47S CHIEF SOURCE 
OF WEALTH. THE 
STATE RANAS H/GH 
4/N THE PRODUCTION 
OF COTTON. 





WITH FOREST LAND, 





CARBON DIOXIDE /S ONE AND ONE HALF TIMES 
AS HEAVY AS AIR AND WILL NOT SUPPORT 
COMBUSTION. THE TYPE OF FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
THAT 1S INVERTED FOR USE CONTAINS AN ACID 
(SULFURIC) AND A CONCENTRATED SOLUTION OF 
A CARBONATE (BAKING SODA 
WHEN INVERTED THE EXTINGUISHER 
MIXES THE TWO AND THEY REACT 
TO LIBERATE CARBON DIOXIDE. 
THE PRESSURE DEVELOPED FORCES 
THE FOAMY LIQUID MIXTURE, WITH 
THE GAS, THROUGH THE OUTLET 
HOSE. THE GAS RESTS LIKE AN 
INVISIBLE BLANKET ON THE FLAMES, 
WHICH DIE INSTANTLY FROM LACK 
OF AIR -A SUPPORTER OF COMBUSTION. 























OF ALL THE PLANETS (9 ARE KNOWN) THE ONE MOST 
BRILLIANT 4S VENUS - THE PLANET THAT /S 
NEAREST THE EARTH AND /S SOMETIMES 
CALLED “EARTH'S TWIN,” BEING OF APPROX- 
IMATELY THE SAME SIZE AS THE EARTH. 


ad 7 


° > 
THE BRIGHTEST OF ALL HEAVENLV 
BODIES EXCEPT THE SUN AND MOON. 
oo 2 


VENUS 


* 










THE APE THAT /S GIVEN FIRST RANK IN INTELLIGENCE 
/S THE CHIMPANZEE. /T HAS THE MOST H/GHLY 
ORGAN/ZED BRAIN OF ALL THE AN/MALS. /N /TS 









WILD STATE /T /S RESTRICTED TO EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
47 STANDS ERECT, BUT WALHS ON ALL FOURS WITH 
HANDS CLOSED AND BACKS OF THE FINGERS (N CONTACT. 
WITH THE GROUND. THE CHIMPANZEE /S TAILLESS. 
47 1S THE MOST IMITATIVE OF APES AND CAN BE 
TAUGHT A VARIETY OF HUMAN-LIKE ACTIONS, SUCH 
sh EATING WITH A SPOON,AND ROLLER DATING. 




































S-T-A-R-RE-D W-0-R-D:S 


Words starred *® are defined below. 

devout (dee-VOUT). Religious; 
pious; active in worship and prayer. 

internship (IHN-tuhrn-shilip). Peri- 
od of service of an intern. An intern is 
one who, after studying medicine, 
serves in a hospital to prepare for set- 
ting up an independent practice. 

pagan (PAY-gan). One who worships 
many gods. The ancient Greeks and 
Egyptians were pagans. From the Latin 
payganus meaning one who is not a 
soldier of Christ. 

peon (PEEON. Prounce the o as in 
not). Unskilled worker. Originally, a 
farm or mine worker of Indian or mixed 
blood forced to work as a slave. In 
Mexico, the peon is the poor farmhand 
who works on another’s land for wages. 
From the Spanish peon meaning foot 
soldier or a pawn in chess. 

resistance (ree-Z]1HS-tans). Power to 
fight something off or overcome it. 

slum (sluhm). A poor crowded sec- 
tion of a town or city where filth and 
disease are common. 





* NAMES AND PLACES 


The accented syllable is capitalized. 


Acapuleo (ah-kah-POOL-ko). 

Cuernavaca (kwehr-nah-VAH-kah). 

Guadalajara  (gwah-thah-lah-HAH- 
rah, The the in thah is pronounced as in 
length). 

Oaxaca (wah-HAH-kah) 

Texeoco (tays-KO-ko). 

Toluca (toe-LOO-kah) 

huaraches (wah-RAH-chase). 

rebozo (ray-BO-so). 

Toreo (to-RAY-o). 

ejido (ay-HEE-though). 

Cardenas (Car-THAY-nas). 





Answers to HEnanigan Puzzles (p. 17) 


Word make-up: disc, cover, voice, dive, very, 
rove, score, dice, cove, cord. 

Mumble-jumble: 1-Ugly billboards are eyesores 
on the highway; 2-Dictionaries give the standard 
pronunciations used by well-trained speakers; 3- 
Not all inventions make life better for us. 






























Solution to Last Week’s News Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-apes; 5-hiss; 9-Tues.; 10-Ponce; 
ll-o’er; 12-Moscow; 13-Mr.; 14-cotton; 15-tool: 
17-N.C.; 18-Congo; 19-S.E.; 20-are; 21-Taft; 24- 
bin; 25-okra; 26-ace; 27-viand; 29-loss; 31-mute; 
32-Serb; 34-A.E.C.; 37-neo; 38-for;~ 39-D.P.: 
40-N.Y. 

DOWN: l-atom; 2-Puerto Rico; 3-e’er; 4-S.S.; 
5-host; 6-inconstant; 7-sconce; 8-sew; 10-pot; 12- 
Molotov; 14-cog; 16-oneness; 18-cabal; 22-akimbo; 
23-frau; 28-deaf; 30-send; 33-Rep.; 35-eon; 36-cry. 





PLAN YOUR 


Stren fig NOW 








@ Here’s good advice for all who want a relaxing, carefree vacation this 
summer: First, plan to leave as soon as possible after school closes, to be 
sure of less-crowded transportation, and first choice reservations at hotels 
or resorts. e Second, GQ GREYHOUND! For only Greyhound serves all 
the 48 States, reaching up into Canada, down to Mexico. Its modern 
motor coaches go direct to the most desirable of vacation spots, the 
National Parks, the mountains and seashore, the big cities and little resort 
towns. ¢ A Greyhound ticket always means a saving—often enough for 
extra days of enjoyment. Coaches are comfortable, schedules well-timed. 








GREYHO 


FULL-COLOR PICTURE MAP OF 


This coupon will bring you a Spetinating Picture 
graphed in full colors, unfolding to 18 x 24i 


SReYHOUND HIGHWAY TOURS, DEPT. SC 47, ROOM 2600, BOARD OF 


TRADE BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS. 


UND 


EE RNG Seach 
AMERICA—FREE | 


Map of America, litho- 
inches in size. Mail it to 








Name 
Address —— 
City and State SC 47 
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Feller or Newhouser 
Who Is Better: 


The baseball season has rolled around 
again, and with it one of the sport's 
biggest questions — “Who is the better 
pitcher, Bob Feller or Hal Newhouser?” 

Feller, 


shown on 


whose pitching motion is 
our front cover, is the ace of 
the Cleveland Indians’ staff. Newhouser 
is the No. 1 hurler of the Detroit Tigers. 

Some fans who think the 28-year-old 
Felle: is a better pitcher than the 95- 
year-old Newhouser, base their opin- 
ion on the fact that he is the highest 
paid player in the major leagues, But 
let’s have a look at the records of each 
player. 

Newhouser’s and lost records 
during the last three seasons have never 
been equaled by Feller at any time. Hal 
won 29 and lost 9 in 1944. In 1945 he 
won 25 and lost 9, and in 1946 he won 
96 and lost 9 

Those who think Feller is the better 


pitcher point out that there was little 


won 


batting power in the majors during the 


and because most 


1944 1945 


of the best hitters were in the service. 


seasons 


Therefore, they say, Newhouser’s rec- 
ords for those vears do not mean much. 








| 


Press Association, Inc 


Hal Newhouser, Detroit Tigers’ pitching ace, in action. 


Feller was in the Navy in those seasons. 
How did the two pitchers fare in 
1946, when almost all of the great 
hitters were back from the armed forces? 
Feller pitched 371 innings, New- 
houser 293 innings. 
Feller struck out 
houser 275 batters. 


348 batters, New- 


Newhouser’s earned run average was 
1.94 while Feller’s was 2.18. 

Newhouser won 26 and lost 9. while 
Feller won 26 and lost 15. 

Not much to 
two 


choose between the 
is there? 


Feller backers claim that Newhouse1 


had a much harder hitting team be- 
hind him making his work easier. But, 
Newhouser fans retort. Feller had a 
much better fielding club behind him 
than Newhonser,. making Feller’s work 
easier. 

This much no one can dispyte: they 
are both great pitchers. 

Most of the sports writers who cover 
the big league teams rate Feller over 
Newhouser. But many players and man- 
agers say that Newhouser has no equal. 

The 1947 provide the 
answer. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


season may 





AMERICA’S FINEST “\ 


Years ahead in 


beauty and performance 


with features you 
get on no other make! 


For fun, for adventure, for healthful, enjoyable, outdoor exercise 
. America’s favorite! Built to 
. easy to pedal, easy to ride . 
Bicycle offers you such important, advanced, exclusive features as 
Knee-Action Spring Fork, Forewheel Brakes, Tubular Rims, Cycle- 
lock and Built-in Kickstand ... plus the famous Schwinn guarantee. 
Precision-engineered, quality-built, the Schwinn is first choice of 


. ride a Schwinn-Built Bicycle . 
last a lifetime. . 


peor 


teed 






.. the Schwina-Built 


the leaders. in every crowd. See the new models that are years 


ahead in every way.. 


. at your Schwinn dealer. Look for his 
name in your classified phone book. 


ARNOLD, SCHWINN & COMPANY, 1761 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


FR &ée EXCITING MOVIE 


FOLDER .. . featuring full-color 
photographs of your favorite 
Hollywood stars enjoying their 
Schwinn-Built Bicycles. To get 
your copy, simply send your name 
and address on a penny postcard 









A 


Am \ 
) | 
ab t 


STAR-BICYCLE 


«+. now! 


Look for the Schwinn Seal of Quality 
under the seat and the famous Schwinn 
Guarantee Certificate on the frame. 































































Earth and High Heaven 


Customer: “Waiter, take this coffee 
away. It taste like mud.” 
Waiter: “Well, what do you expect? 


It was ground this morning.” 
Fred Bruzzese, 535 Albany St., Utica, N. Y¥. 


Nose-d Out 


Dandy, the horse, was leading, but 
in the home stretch he slowed down. 
His jockey whispered in his ear, “Roses 
are red, Violets are blue, Losing horses 
are made into glue!” 

Dandy didn’t heed this advice. In 
desperation the jockey asked, “Why so 
slow?” 

Replied Dandy, “I'm slowing down 


for a photo-finish.” 
Pegsy Fritz, Abbott Jr. H. S., Elgin, Il. 


Checking Up 


“Hello, Mrs. Smith,” said the voice 
over the phone, “Do you need a good 
boy to wash your windows?” 

Mrs. Smith: “No, we have a good boy 
for that job.” 

Boy: “Then, do you need a good boy 
to mew your lawn?” 

Mrs. Smith: “No, we have a good boy 
to do all of our chores. His name is 
Fred. Why, who are you? Do you need 
a job?” 

Boy: “No ma’m. This is Fred. I'm 
just checking up to see if my customers 
are satisfied.” 


Julie Justic, Noyes School, Evanston, Il 


That’s One on Mother 


A sign in a window of a_ bakery 
store read: “Pies like mother used to 
make — 65c. Pies like mother thought 


~ » 


she made — $1.25. 
Martin Bloom, P. 8. 217, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lung Trip! 

Waiter: “I think Mr. Brown would 
leave his head somewhere if it wasn’t 
attached to his shoulders so firmly.” 

Cook: “I think you're right. He just 
told me he was going to Florida for his 


”> 
lungs. 
Joyce Ann Bailey, Harrison School, Enid, Okla 


Joke of the Week 


Joke of the Week honors go to Henry 
Althoff of Blume High School, Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio, for this bit of humor: 





Motorist (charged with speeding): 
“Why Judge, I wasn’t going over 60 
miles an hour. In fact, I’m sure I wasn’t 
going much over 30. I had slowed down 
Ses 

Judge (raising a silencing hand): 
“We'd better close out this case before 

ou back up and hit somebody. Ten dol- 
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That’s My Pop The Wrong Rivet 


Jimmy: “Do fish grow fast?” Instructor to sweet young thing: “I’m 
Johnny: “Some of them do. My putting this rivet in the correct position; 
father caught one last year that grows when I nod my head, hit it real hard 
an inch every time he tells about it.” with your hammer.” 
Beverly Ann Roberson, Greensboro (N. C.) School That's all he remembered until he 
woke up in a hospital. 


Nancy Haddan, Cost Jr. H. S., Warren, Obie 


What a Mouthful! 


“« 


Small Change 


Joe: “I don't see how my brother, 
who's in the Army, is going to live on 
the money he makes this month.” 

Moe: “Why’s that?” 

Joe: “He wrote that he’s been con- James: “I'd love to, Miss Jones. It’s 
fined to quarters this month.” a toothache.” 


Wanda Scroggs, Big Stone Gap (Va.) H. 8. Robert Finelsen, Delano School, Chicago, IM. 


Teacher: “James, please put what- 
ever you have in your mouth in the 
wast@ basket.” 















_ 





FROM BIG LEAGUE: STARS! 





® You'll star on the bases—be the envy of your 
team—when you get all the “inside dope” from 
this exciting picture book! The champion base 
stealers and speed kings of the American League 
—"Snuffy” Stirnweiss of the N. Y. Yankees, 
George Case and George M yatt of the Senators 
—show you how torun . . . how to slide. . . 
how to steal. It’s all there in easy-reading comic 
book style—with a hundred full-color, action 
pictures taken from the Spalding co-sponsored 


OFFICIAL AMERICAN LEAGUE FILM! 

Be the first of your gang to know the science 
of playing and running the bases. Win ball 
games on the base paths for your team. Send for 
your book today. Enclose 5c to cover postage 
and handling. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


Bcnacllimennllllimetentaanaititemnticaneedtitanmmetttamantenaiaeendienditennan a ee ee 


} A. G. Spalding & Bros., Dept. S 
19 Beekman Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of “Circling the Bases” by 
I 
| 
| 


SPALDING 


The Name That's 


OFFICIAL 
with America 


return mail. I enclose 5 cents (in coin or 


stamps) to cover postage and handling. 


Name a: did 
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Not So Fast 
Private: “Sir, the first sergeant just 
hung himself.” 
Colonel: “Good Lord! Did you cut 
him down?” 


Private: “No sir, he isn’t dead yet.” 
Isabelle Battiato, 14th Ave. School, Newark, N. JZ. 


Barbar-ic Business 


The absent-minded professor sat 
down in the barber chair and said, “A 
haircut, please.” 

“Sir,” said the barber, 
mind removing your hat?” 

The professor came to himself with a 
start, snatched off his hat, and looked 
wildly around. “Oh, dear,” he mur- 
mured, “I didn’t know there was a lady 
present.” 


“would you 


Jack Kauss, Port Edwards (Wis.) School 





SOLID SENDERS! 


Aton 
1946 Nationa 
Batting Chompro 


ve avon’ 


1946 American league 
Batting Champion 





Again Louisville Slugger Bats shared the Nation's 
top batting honors with the 1946 Champions of 
both major leagues. They know as do tens of 
thousands of ball players throughout the world, 
“It pays to play with the finest.” 
FREE AT YOUR DEALERS! 
1947 FAMOUS SLUGGER YEAR 
BOOK and OFFICIAL b a her 
RULE BOOK Or sen Se for 
Year Book and 1i10c ter Soft- 
ball Rule Book direct to Dept. 


&-32, Hillerich & Bradeby C 
Loutevilie. Ky 


ft" anus ) i | 
OES » (anieville 
SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL &@ SOFTBALL 












A NEW PRECISION DESIGNED 32 CAL. REVOLVER 


WESTERN COWBOY GUN (Nicke! Piated) 

Precision made-32 cal. sime-steel......... $1.00 each 
Absolutely harmless, unbreakable, legal everywhere 
WESTERN COWBOY HOLSTER (Right or left or both) 

Decorative appointments in Stainiess Steel. .$1.25 each 
WESTERN COWBOY SELT (1 3-4"' wide) 

Buckie and decorations in Stainless Steel. . .$1.85 each 
WESTERN SHERIFFS BGA’ GE (Stainless Steel). $0.35 each 
Shipped Prepaid by Insured, Parcel Post 
anywhere in U, S., Canada, Alaska © Hawaii 


SHERIDAN COMPANY, Somersworth, N. H. 





LARGEST DIAMOND aa/TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FienTi as FREE FRENCH 


Free 4 
stomps from 20" dared 


United Nations 

PICTORIALS; muasans. 2 4 

Gxx Rn] Real Ba in Se with ap- 
rovals. Capital Sremp Co Co. 

pt. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 








ta em rama cme tea 


Citizenship Quiz @ ss 









questions are based on articles 


Cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacace 


1. MEXICAN MATCH 


Match each of the Mexican terms 
below with its correct meaning. Score 
3 points each. Total, 30. 


— 1. petate a. brown beans 
—2. tortilla b. Indian-white 
—3. frijoles c. pancake 
—4. pulque d. baseball 
—5. fiesta e. type of village 
—6. rebozo f. popular drink 
—7. ejido g. type of pepper 
— 8. beisbol h. woman’s shawl 
——9. mestizo i. straw mat 
—10. chili j. holiday 

My score 


2. BRIDGES 


Fill in each of the following sen- 
tences. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. The people of the 
Empire were the best bridge-builders 
of ancient times. 





2. Many wooden bridges were cov- 
ered by a roof to protect them from the 





8. The oldest railroad bridge in the 





U. S. is on the Rail- 
road. 

4. The firth of forth bridge at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, is ——— type of Bridge. 


My score 


3. WHAT’S NEW? 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 4 
points each. Total, 20. 

1. Two leading American fuel com- 
panies are planning to make fuel oil 
from coal. Which one of these products 
will they not make? 

a. gas c. alcohol 

b. gasoline d. uranium 

2. Which of these events is being 
celebrated on Apri] 14? 





a 
— 





——— 


SS 











2. Near what Penn- 
sylvania city will a 


1. What type of 
“om 3 is this? (sus- 





Fer your clase or club. Over 


300 designs. Finest quality. 
Witte an P, Motel Arte Ga - 








plant be set up to 
turn what he mines 
into other fuels? 


cantilever 
or 7 bescule) 


a. Memorial Day 
b. Pan-American Day 
c. Mother’s Day 
d. Flag Day 
8. Where does the International 
Court of Justice meet? 
a. Paris c. Washington 
b. London d. The Hague 
4. Which of these nations has been 
accused of laying mines in Corfu Chan- 
nel? 
Albania c. Great Britain 
b. Russia d. Poland 
5. What is the highest altitude at 
which the earth has ever been photo- 
graphed? 
a. 10 miles c. 100 miles 
b. one mile d. 1,000 miles 


My score 


4. WHAT A FELLER 
Check the right ending to each state- 
ment. Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 
1. Bob Feller is a 
(a) outfielder (c) catcher 
(b) pitcher (d) first-baseman 
2. Feller plays for 
(a) Cleveland (c) Detroit 
(b) Pittsburgh (d) Brooklyn 


3. In the 1946 season, Bob Feller led 


the major leagues in 


(a) hitting (c) striking out 
(b) walking batters 
batters (d) stealing 
bases 
4. Feller’s age is 
(a} 22 (c) 28 
(b) 32 (d) 25 
My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 3 
points for each blank. Total, 18. 





3. This peon is wear- 4. Sovth American 
ing huaraches on his nation where a re- 
, @ sombrero bellion broke out 
, and early in March. 





on his 
serape on his 











My score 








My total score 
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. Greater quantity. 

. President of Mexivo. 

. Thus. 9. Irritating 

10. Misdeed. 11. Gives forth. 

12. Part of Germany France wants to con- 
trol. 

14. Enormous bird. 

15. To such an extent. 

16. Person whé thinks himself superior. 

. Negative vote in U.N. 
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21. Frozen water. 

23. Abbr. for avenue. | 
25. Class in school. 4 
28. Sound made by kitten. 

29. Send back. 31. Prefix meaning before. / 
32. Abbr. for General. ' 
33. Important tribe of Western North ie 


American Indians. 34. Neuter pronoun, 
35. Used to catch fish. 
36. Man’s name. 37. Abbr. for cubic. 
38. Card with single spot. 
39. Shakings. 
42. Boy’s nickname. 


43. Old form of you. 


“passes _ "Dad says its SUPER DUPER 


LEER Re 











1. Country in North America, south of 









f 
U. S. 4 
2. Leave out. 3. Past tense of run. Ask for MacGregor-Goldsmith sports equipment at your dealer’s. 
4. Cut in lines on plates for printing. eeimacn arse saunas saa cman is 
5. Asserts. 6. A citrous fruit. \ Mz ra 
7. Titie of respect for a man. 
8. Upon. 10. Sound meaning hush. 
13. Make use of. 
17. French Foreign Minister attending 


Moscow Conference. 

19. Seaport city in E. central Mexico. 

20. Musical introduction to an opera. 

22. Middle. 24. Female sheep. 

25. Country the President wishes us to aid 
financially. 

26. Leased. 27. Form of be. 

80. New York’s governor. 

$2. Small, two-winged insect. 


40. Form of I. ; ett : Be EH: BP aan “i we 

41. Abbr. for South Dakota. lp 5 Gi Ac IWS 
mae Ce Goldsmith Ine. Ze» 
Solution in Teachers Edition this issue, in Pupils esc Gesger * * 


Edition next week. Solution to last week’s puzzle Xs —.! 
parm CINCINNATI 14, OHIO ana WS 


on page 19. 














... WE sumply couldn't get along 


without you and your snaps. ws 


The fellow who takes pictures is likely to be the 
man in demand with the gang. For people like to 
see pictures of fun and friends . . . like to be in 


‘them... and they give straight A’s to the man 


behind the camera. 

You'll find it so easy to take these friendly 
snapshots, right from the start! Just load wp your 
camera, take aim, and “click.” With Kodak Veri- 
chrome Film it’s hard to miss... it takes the 
guesswork out of picture-making. You press 
the button—it does the rest .. . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


~~ America’s favorite snapshots 


—,. are made on Kodak Veri- 


= chrome Film —in the 
Veet ~~», familiar yellow box. 
neh one 


2% 


1% * 7] e 


ws 


























In ever increasing supply. This camera‘s 
a cinch to use! Has a hooded view finder that 
shows what you take—as you take it — actual 
picture size. Uses economical Kodak No. 127 
Film ... 12 negatives, 158” square, per roll. 
Synchronized, too, for flash. Camera, $7.50, 
plus tax. Accessory Flasholder, $3.45. 














W HEN you meet your next class, 
look at their fresh, young faces 
and then say to yourself. “One half of 
them will, some time in their lives, be in- 
volved in a motor accident.” 

This staggering proportion applies 
not only to them but to their parents 
and to you. 

Education for safety is the job of 
every teacher and every adult. 

Traffic accidents today are taking a 
toll of some 35,000 lives and bringing 
injury to more than a million persons — 
with 10 per cent of these injuries perma- 
nent —each year. As more new Cars 
reach the highways and travel resumes 
and even exceeds prewar volume, these 
figures are increasing. Wonderful im- 
provements are being built into cars 
but the postwar driver has changed 
little. The majority of drivers on our 
highways are stil] the product of horse 
and buggy training methods. 


Teen-Age Driving Record Deplorable 


Limited driving during the war years 
made many drivers “rusty” but as a 
group, the teen-agers probably got the 
worst break. Use of the family car was 
restricted. The small number of driving 
courses in schools dwindled to almost 
nothing due to shortages of equipment 
and teachers. Many teen-agers learned 
to fly a plane before they learned to 
drive a car and experienced difficulty 
in trading skyways for highways. 

Today. on the basis of miles driven, 
teen-agers have a record five times 
worse than that of drivers 40 to 45 
years of age. One study revealed that 
based on miles driven per fatality, 16- 
year-olds have a record more than nine 
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Driver Training for High School Students Can 
Cut the Terrible Accident Toll 


times worse than drivers 45 to 50 years 
of age. These drivers, with the careless 
habits acquired from hit-or-miss train- 
ing methods, will predominate on to- 
morrow’s highways. 

Potentially, teen-agers are excellent 
drivers. Their reaction time is quick; 
eye-sight, hearing and sense of alert- 
ness are at a peak. But unless this com- 
pound is channeled in the right direc- 
tion, it can, and does result in excessive 
speeds and other unsound driving prac- 
tices. 

Properly trained, youth can make a 
better show. Figures from schools in 
two cities which give driver education 
(classroom work) and training (behind- 
the-wheel instruction) show that stu- 
dents with such training are involved in 
only half as many accidents as compar- 
able groups of students who have had 
no high school driving instruction. 

With more than two million boys 
and girls coming of age each year, ap- 
proximately half of whom become regis- 
tered drivers, the high schools are in a 
position to raise standards. Legal driv- 
ing ages range from 14 to 18. During 
this four-year span most of the boys 
and girls are in high school and are 
eager to Jearn how to drive. 


Public Asks Schools to Do This Job 


In a recent nation-wide poll of public 
thinking on traffic safety, 78 per cent 
said that high schools should give 
courses in the principles of good driving: 
60 per cent said that high school stu- 
dents should be given lessons in actually 
driving a Car. 


Preferably, high school driving 
courses should originate within the 
realm of the school. Many cities and 
states have published courses on traffic 
safety. To date, however, most of the 
impetus for driving instruction has come 
from non-educational organizations 
such as the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, the National Safety Council, the 
Center for Safety Education and the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau. They have 
developed textbooks, teacher training 
courses, testing equipment and have 
made available consultation service and 
training cars. 

A driving instruction program is pos- 
sible for every school. As a teacher, you 
can do something immediately to organ- 
ize a training program for beginning 
drivers in your school. A driving instruc- 
tion can be started on such shoestring 
proportions as a borrowed car, after- 
school or activity period classes, and 
at-home behind-the-wheel instruction. 

If your school does not now offer a 
course in driving, confer with your 
school superintendent on the community 
resources available. Organized com- 
munity action is essential since the 
program involves both money and per- 
sonnel, as well as public support. Ma- 
terials prepared by local and national 
groups interested in traffic safety may be 
used. The Safety Commission of the 
National Education Association has just 
published an administrative guidebook, 
Let’s Teach Driving, on the cost, or- 
ganization, and development of driver 
education courses. The important thing 
is to get the program started! 
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Li 


IN DRAMATIC 


FULL COLOR 







iI, + rT 


SIZE 
20x26 INCHES 


55 FLAGS IN BRILLIANT 
SILK-SCREEN COLORS 





METAL STRIPS 
TOP AND BOTTOM 











VARNISHED FOR PROTECTION 
AND EXTRA 
BRILLIANCE 


Prepared with the 
cooperation of the 


UNITED NATIONS 


This magnificent reproduction of the Flags of the United Nations 
is the only representation of the flags in this form — a strikingly 
handsome and desirable addition to the classroom. Produced at 
a cost of thousands of dollars, it was published to distribute 
FREE TO ALL WHO ENTER THEIR ORDERS (new or renewal) FOR 
10 OR MORE COPIES OF ANY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE THIS 
SPRING. The charts will be sent promptly upon confirmation of 
order this fall. TO GET FLAG CHART ORDER NOW! 


Our PROTECTIVE ORDER COUPON guarantees you against loss. If you cannot use 
the magarines when your new classes convene, you may cancel without obligation. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


The Nation’s Unique Weekly Class- 
room Magazines — Tailored-to-Fit 
Specific Subjects in the School 
Curriculum. 


A Variety of Editions — guarantees 
you the Perfect Classroom Maga- 
zine for the subject you teach! 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: A weekly news magazine 
for upper elementary and junior high school classes 
in Geography, Civics, general Social Studies and 
English. 45c per semester. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC — 

Social Studies Edition: For senior high school 
classes in American History, Problems of Democracy, 
and World Problems. 60c per semester. 


Advanced English Edition: For classes in Literature, 
Advanced Composition, Creative Writing, and 
Speech. 60c per semester. 


COMBINATION EDITION: Includes all the content 
of Social Studies and Advanced English editions — 
the only double-duty magazine for high school 
classrooms. One magazine does the job for those 
who teach or take both English and Social Studies 
in high school. 75c per semester. 


WORLD WEEK: For classes in World History, Geog- 
raphy, Current Affairs, and for classes in Civics — 
Grades 8, 9, and 10. 50c per semester. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: A magazine of Practical 
Everyday English, language mechanics, and the 
Communication Arts . . . for Grades 8, 9, and 10 in 
General and Academic English courses and for ALL 
Business and Vocational English courses. 60c per 
semester. 


PREP: For Occupational Information, Vocational 
Guidance, and Home Room groups of students pre- 
paring for careers in business, industry, agriculture, 
or homemaking. 60c per semester. 


Not merely classroom papers — BUT WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES DESIGNED FOR YOUR SUBJECT. 


Rates shown are for 5 or more subscriptions to one 
address. Free Teacher Edition with 10 or more. 
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' Scholastic Magazines Enter my order as follows: : 
- 220 East 42nd Street Name _____Junior Scholastic ......... 45c 1 
4 New York 17, N. Y. ____ World Week aa ee ace 50c : 
1 Add - 
i Enter my order for September as — Practical English . sitet te 60c 1 
I indicated. | may revise this order Prep  ehedeeeedees 60c 1 
: in any way within 3 weeks after School | 
g receiving the first issue of the Senior Scholastic : 
i semester. By ordering now, | am . 
& also qualified for the special offer ¢j,, Combination Edition .......75¢ 4 
i » ‘ . _ 
‘ hy nes SA Social Studies Edition ......60c : 
: — am. —___Advanced English Edition ...60¢ 1 
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Hollywood in School 


What the big film-makers do for you 


OLLYWOOD wants to help teach- 

ers. So we learned in a visit to 
Dr. Mark A. May, director of Yale Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Human Relations, 
and one of the guiding lights in Holly- 
wood’s educational program. Knowing 
that our readers would like to learn 
what the motion picture industry is 
doing for them, we descended on Dr. 
May armed with notebook and ques- 
tions. Here, in brief, is what we found. 

Hollywood (represented by the Mo- 
tion Picture Association — Eric Johnston, 
head) believes in 16 mm. films for 
schools. Working in this field, it cur- 
rently aids education in four ways: 

1. Reissuing excerpts from famous 
films and short subjects in 16 mm. This 
through Teaching Film Custodians, 

2. Planning needed educational films 
to be produced by other agencies on 
subjects educators say they want. 

3. Studying how teachers can secure 
maximum values from classroom films. 

4. Producing educational films that 
test the worth of different methods. 

Dr. May had much to do with service 
No. 1 when it was first started in 1939. 
(He’s chairman of the board of TFC.) 
Now teachers may choose from among 
500 TFC films. Most recent additions 
are excerpts from 23 book classics like 
David Copperfield, Jane Eyre, and 
Mutiny on the Bounty. Very soon there 
will be a new list of 16 mm. excerpts of 
Hollywood features especially tailored 
for social studies and history teachers. 
TFC applies rental income to further 
service in schools. 

Dr. May told us about picture plan- 
ning for schools (Activity No. 2). After 
extensive study a commission con- 
cluded that world peace presents the 
greatest challenge to education. Its 
members singled out two areas for in- 
tensive film planning: Global Geog- 
raphy and Problems of Democracy. The 
first outline has been finished. Plans 
are under way for production of 86 
films in the Global Geography series. 

Problems of Democracy outlines will 
be completed in the fall. Research is 
under way on two other fields, Mathe- 
matics and the Arts. 


APRIL 14, 1947 


Studies of utilization at Yale (Activ- 
ity No. 3) will point in two directions. 
They should show the producer how to 
make better educational films and show 
the teacher how to get more out of ex- 
isting films for students. 

In one case Dr. May’s colleagues 
started with two simple teaching prin- 
ciples: motivation and participation. 
They took some film material on the 
human heart and made it conform to 
these principles, so that students see- 
ing it would learn a maximum number 
of facts. The group prepared short sec- 
tions of the film, to be shown in four 
ways: (1) plain; (2) with a motivat- 
ing question right before the picture; 
(3) with follow-up questions directly 
after it; (4) with both these devices. 
From tests, they found that learning 
increased about 10 per cent when meth- 
od number four was used. 

If you complain that most educa- 
tional films are overloaded, you'll be 
interested in another fact the study 
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turned up. You can direct your stu- 
dents’ attention to any phase of a film 
by asking direct pre-showing questions. 
With follow-up questions, you can ce- 
ment information the students took in. 

Activity No. 4, Pilot Film project, is 
the newest program. This is not merely 
a production unit. It is also an experi- 
mentation project. Each film will be 
produced in at least two versions. The 
most effective version will be dis- 
tributed by TFC. 

How does all this affect you? First, 
you can use TFC films in your classes. 
(Order these from your local film li- 
brary, not direct from TFC. You or 
your library can get TFC catalogues 
from 25 West 43rd Street, N.Y.C.) 
Look for the Global Geography films 
next fall. Watch “Sight and Sound” for 
more news about Motion Picture As- 
sociation and other research projects. 
Research may not affect you and your 
students immediately, but if you keep 
an eye out for new developments you 
can take advantage of them when the 
times comes.—ELIzZABETH WADSWORTH 


Next month “Sight and Sound” will 
give you suggestions on how to plan 
your film program for next year. 
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Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer 


A scene from Dickens’ Christmas Carol, one of TFC’s film excerpts. 
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Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 


previous issues, *. Grade levels rec 


ded: E (el 





high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Br 


tary), J (junior high), S (senior 





ting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 


casting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


SUNDAY 





Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. 4 


Round-table discussion of current affairs with 
educators, professional and business men. North- 
western University auspices. 





Invitation to Learning (S-A) 


12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta.— % 

The world’s great books discussed by leading 

scholars, critics, and writers. May 4, Essays — Bacon; 

May 11, Poetry and Truth — Goethe; May 18, Com- 

pleat Angler — Walton; May 25, Essays — Mon- 
taigne 








Yours Sincerely (S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. CBS Sta. Ve 
Charles Collingwood in New York and Lionel 
Gamlin of BBC in London answer English and 
American radio audience letters. 


The People’s Platform (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta. , A 


Two eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 
discuss vital issues. 


America United (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Representatives of labor, agriculture, and in- 
dustry alternate; discuss problems facing America. 











Time for Reason (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Series by Lyman Bryson, counselor on public 
affairs, designed to enlighten public opinion on 
national and international postwar reconstruction. 
Printed copies on request.) 


Univ. of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p. m. NBC Ste.____ T. 


Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. Reprints available. 


Warriors of Peace (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta.— \ A 


Theater stars and top Army officers in a new 
type of Army show — dramatizing the highly im- 
portant contributions of the U. S. Army in peace. 


*Harvest of Stars (J-S-A) 























2:30-3 p. m. NBC Sta._-—____ T.. 
*Stradivari Orchestra (S-A) 
2:30-3 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
*N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 
3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. | 3 


SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


| N RESPONSE to demands for a reliable guide 

to programs of special value to students and 
teachers, Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Com- 
mittee select these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with locol 
programs of equally high merit. 

If a program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran- 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs write your local station. 





House of Mystery (E-J) 


4-4:30 p. m. MBS Sta A 


A program of mystery with treatment worked 
out to offset objections to programs dealing with 
the weird and supernatural. Young children com- 
prise the studio audience. After story, they discuss 
it and explanation is made of fancied terrors. 
Sponsor: General Foods Corporation. 








The Family Hour (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta T. 


Opera star Rise Stevens with a program of 
music. Sponsor: Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer. 





*NBC Symphony (S-A) 





5-6 p. m. NBC Sta B 
The Greatest Story Ever Told (S-A) 
6:30-7 p. m. ABC Sta % 





New Testament stories dramatized; supervised by 
Fulton Oursler. Sponsor: Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co 


*Sunday Evening Hour (S-A) 
8-9 p.m. MBS Sta T. 





Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 


9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta T. 
Dromatizes scientific research and shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


Theater Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 


10-11 p. m. ABC Sta ve 








Finest dramatic entertainment, including drama, 
comedies, and musicals — many hitherto unproduced 
on the air. Sponsor: U. S. Steel. 





**kThe Edmund Hockridge Show 
(J-S-A) 


10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta T. 


Edmund Hockridge, Canadian baritone, in program 
of light music. Forty-piece orchestra, choral group; 
Geoffrey Waddington, director. Exchange program 
with Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 


Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p. m. NBC Sta. 


American Historical Society. Cesar Saerchinger 
analyzes historical significance of week's events. 


*Music You Know (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. T. 








—— 





MONDAY THROUGH 
SATURDAY 


**Service Bands (J-S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. MBS Sta T. 


Bands from each service branch. Mon., U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy; Tues., U. S$. Naval Academy Band; 
Wed., U.S. Marine Corps Bond; Thurs., U.S. Navy 
Bond; Fri., U.S. Army Band saluting colleges; Sat., 
Army Air Forces Band solutes historical figures 
and events. 








MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY= 
Time to Remember (J-S-A) 
10:45-11 a. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Milton Bocon’s regional legends and true stories. 


The Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 


11-11:30 a. m. NBC Sta._____ T.. 


Fred Waring, Pennsylvanians, Glee Club, and 
soloists. Emphasis on choral work. Sponsor: Ameri- 
con Meat Institute and Florida Citrus Foundation. 


Adventure Parade (J-S-A) 


4:30-4:45 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Children’s classic legends and stories in dra- 
motic readings, by Roger Elliott. 


Headline Edition (S-A) 


7:15-7:45 p. m. ABC Sta. ¥. 


Dramatization of day’s news, profiles of men in 
the news, debates on political and social topics. 














MONDAY 
In My Opinion (J-S-A) 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. % 


Impact of news on well-known authors, colum- 
nists, and men in public life. 


*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 














8:30-9 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
*Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 

9-9:30 p. m. NBC Sta T. 
Doctors Talk It Over (S-A) 

10-10:15 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 





Medical care and public health, with outstanding 
medical authorities interviewed by Milton Cross. 
Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 


TUESDAY 


*U. S. Naval Academy Band (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. MBS Sta T. 











Frontiers of Science (S-A) 


6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta T. 
John Pfeiffer, CBS Science Director, reports news 
of science and medicine, as well as research. . 





*Boston Symphony (S-A) 


8:30-9:30 p. m. ABC Sta T. 








American Forum of the Air (3-A) 
9:30-10:15 p. m. MBS Ste. T. 


Discussion of current affairs from the Nation's 
Capitol, presided over by S. Theodore Granik. 


One World Flight (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta T. 


Norman Corwin’s program on his 37,000-mile 
global air voyage in search of “One World.” 








Open Hearing (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


From Washington, men and women who make 
ond execute national policies discuss issues of the 
week. CBS moderator gives background news. 


*Rochester Civic Orchestra (S-A) 








11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. T. 
Your United Nations (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 





United Nations operations explained by docu- 
mentary and authoritative analysis. Dromatized. 
NBC University of the Air program. 


WEDNESDAY 





**Paul Whiteman Assembly (J-S-A) 


9-9:30 p. m. ABC Sta._____ T.. 


Paul Whiteman, chorus and orchestra; Mindy 
Carson and Johnny Thompson, soloists. In coopera- 
tion with U.S. National Guard. Scripts by Norman 
Rosten, American poet. 





*Invitation to Music (S-A) 








11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. ¥. 
THURSDAY 
In My Opinion (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 





(Same as Monday.) 


**Sound Off (J-S-A) 


8-8:30 p. m. MBS Sta.____—___ T. 


Cooperating with U.S. Army Recruiting Service, 
Mark Warnow’s orchestra; Lynn Murray chorus; so- 
loists; Barry Thompson, narrator. 





America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 


8:30-9:30 p. m. ABC Sta. : 


Current opinion program in its eleventh year. 
Geo. V. Denny, moderator: questions from oudience. 


World Security Workshop (S-A) 
10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta.____ T. 


Dramatic program on world peace and security. 
Scripts from nation-wide contest given in cooper- 
ation with America United for World Govt., Inc. 


*The Story of Music (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 


From Eastman School of Music during May. 
* Juilliard School of Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta T. 
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“EB Capitan . 


nothing like it in railroading” 
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Soon this fine coach-fare (plus small extra fare) 


You're right, Pop! 
El Capitan, fast as the Super Chief, 
is the only all-chair-car streamliner 


between Chicago and California. 


train will be equipped with brand new cars containing 

the latest features for greater comfort. 

You'll like especially the new reclining seats with full-length leg rests. 
El Capitan will leave Chicago and Los Angeles every day 

instead of every other day as at present. 


Watch for announcement of new schedule. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 
T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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A Kirghiz . . 


PEOPLES of the 
SOVIET UNION.... 


a 33-minute, black and white, 16 
MM motion picture showing many 
of the racial groups comprising 
the Soviet Union. Made by Ameri- 
can cameramen for AMERICANS! 
A Julien Bryan Production. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
For Information write 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FOUNDATION 


1600 Broadway 
New York City 


A Russian Peasant . 











FRIDAY 





*Highways of Melody (J-S-A) 





8-8:30 p. m. NBC Sta T. 
Meet the Press (S-A) 
10-10:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 





Typical press conference. Albert Warner, moder- 
ator. Reporters and guest authorities. 


World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
Dramatic adaptation of great novels. Handbook. 
May 2. Cesar Birroteau, by Balzac; May 9, 16, 23, 
30, Knickerbocker’s History of New York, by Irving. 





SATURDAY 


**The Garden Gate 


9:15-9:30 a. m. CBS Sta T. 
From Nashville, Tom Williams talks about gar- 
dening. Sponsor: Ferry-Morse Seed Company. 


Let’s Pretend (E) 











11:05-11:30 a. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss 
Mack. Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Adventurer’s Club (J-S-A) 


11:30-12 noon CBS Sta 4 
Dramatizations from personal histories of Ad- 
venturers’ Club members—explorers, scientists, world 

travelers. Sponsor: Sheaffer Pen Company. 


*Pro Arte Quartet (S-A) 
12-12:30 p.m. MBS Sta. ~ ¥. 








Consumer Time (S-A) 


12:15-12:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


In cooperation with U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Facts about consumer problems: answers 
consumer questions. 


Tell Me Doctor (S-A) 


12:15-12:30 p. m. ABC Sta T. 

Leading physician, with pseudonym of ‘’Dr. Wel- 
don,’ discusses new scientific discoveries, medical 
articles in lay press, answers questions, etc. 


Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of 
Air) (S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. NBC Sta , 
Dramatized information and advice on home, 
family, and community. Handbook available. May 
3, How to Relax; May 10, Mother’ Day; May 17, 
Unlimited Horizons; May 24, The Story of Music in 
the Home; May 31, Our World’s Great Novels. 











American Farmer (S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. ABC Sta. Sl 
Highlights livestock shows, farm forums, state 
fairs, etc. U.S. Department of Agriculture presents 
a five-minute portion on farm questions. 





Nat’l Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 


1-1:30 p. .n. NBC Sta. | 
Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 
outstanding agriculturists. Recommended for voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics students. 





Youth Asks the Government (J-S-A) 





1-1:30 p. m. ABC Sta. , A 
Washington children interrogate members of Con- 
gress, department heads, and administrative lead- 
ers on the working of government branches. Mod- 


erator: John Edwards, ABC Washington corre- 
spondent 


*Symphonies for Youth (S-A) 











1:30-2:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Country Journal (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. a 


Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agriculture Broadcasts, 
each week brings latest information on agricultural 
and food matters. 


*Metropolitan Opera (S-A) 
2-5 p. m. ABC Sta T. 
The Baxters (S-A) 


2:30-2:45 p. m. NBC Sta. — F. 


Dramatizes home and family problems. Produced 
in cooperation with the National PTA. 











Adventures in Science (S-A) 


2:45-3 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Watson Davis; Director of Science Service, and 
prominent guest scientists, who explain recent dis- 
coveries and report on scientific progress. 


Cross Section U.S.A. (S-A) 
3-3:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Weekly cross section of public opinion relating 
to the dominant economic issues of the day. 


Doctors Then and Now (S-A) 
4-4:30 p. m. NBC Sta. 


This program will dramatize outstanding devel- 
opments in the field of medicine and will feature 
pickups from different places. 


Of Men and Books (S-A) 


4:45-5 p. m. CBS Sta. 3 


John Mason Brown, author and critic, discusses 
the latest books and their authors. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 
5-6 p. m. CBS Sta. 
Columbia Workshop (S-A) 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta —____ T. 


Foremost laboratory for new writing and produc- 
tion techniques in radio. 


*Cleveland Symphony (S-A) 
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6-7 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Labor U.S.A. (S-A) 
6:45-7 p. m. ABC Sta. | 


Labor program, presenting viewpoints of ClO 
on labor questions, and including labor news, 
dramotizations. 


Voice of Business (S-A) 





7-7:15 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Management's side “of labor-management affairs. 
By United States Chamber of Commerce and Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers during alternate 
quarters. 


Our Foreign Policy (Univ. of Air) 
(J.S.A.) 
7-7:30 p. m. NBC Sta.— T. 


Representatives of State Department, Congress 
members, and others discuss foreign policy issues. 
Copies of broadcast available. 


*American Melodies (J-S-A) 











10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Chicago Theater of the Air (S-A) 
10-11 p. m. MBS Sta T. 





Famous operas and light operas condensed. 








DIALING 


Contrast Nore: U.S. grants its 1,000th 
station license; England inaugurates third 
network. Our 1,000th station will offer soap 
operas, singing commercials, records. Eng- 
land's new network offers complete plays 
and other “high brow” fare. First checks 
in England show 7 per cent like “high 
brow” .programs. 

Don’t miss the forthcoming documen- 
taries CBS prepares with loving (and ex- 
pensive) care. Tell your students and 
friends to listen. The Eagle's Brood on 
child delinquency was the first. 

When three big city school superintend- 
ents go all out for more use of radio by 
education, that’s news! The three: Kersey, 
Los Angeles, Gostin, Minneapolis, HERRON, 
Newark, N.J. The place, Atlantic City 
AASA meeting. Mr. Herron gave reassur- 
ing facts on Newark Public School's FM 
station. 

How handy a radio station can be in an 
emergency! Last summer polio hit Minne- 
apolis hard. Keep your children home, ad- 
vised the experts. Then to keep mothers 
from going crazy the -University station, 
KUOM, put on special programs: Fun at 
Home, Drawing to Music, children’s dra- 
matic programs, etc. The mavor and moth- 
ers warmly thanked KUOM. Write to Bur- 
ton Paulu, KUOM, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, for the report, In the 
Public Interest. 

We may learn plenty about radio from 
our Canadian friends. For a free copy of 
This Is the CBS, 48-page illustrated book 
let, write to Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Box 500, Toronto 1, Canada. 

For and by young people is The Ad- 
venturers Club, sponsored by W. A. SHEArF- 
FER Pen Co. Saturday mornings on CBS 

Colleges reporting radio courses in a 
forthcoming U. S. Office of Education list 
will number over 350. 

Procress Nore: Audio-visual and ra- 
dio people are getting together at Colum- 
bus, O. The EFLA (Educational Film Li- 
brary Association) meeting May 1-3 over- 
laps the Institute for Education by Radio. 

—Wi_uiaM D. BouTweELt. 





Minnesota 


“Uncle Ray” kept children happy a 
home in Minneapolis polio scare. 
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“Thanks to EB Films— 
we're ahead of schedule!” 


No more long, “overtime” hours for her. 
And, thanks to Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Classroom Films, she'll stay out 
front. They help her cover the same 
ground faster . ... and do a broader, 
more effective teaching job. 


Today, across America, more and more 
teachers are using them to stimulate stu- 
dent interest and imagination. The world 
takes on new reality, depth and mean- 
ing—right in the classroom. Even listless 
pupils understand faster, learn faster. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
prepared by educators specifically for 
classroom use from kindergarten through 
high school. More than 500 subjects are 
correlated to leading textbooks. You fit 
them exactly to your schedules: 


Urge your administration now to press 
for a rounded audio-visual program. 


6) 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 





Upon request, we'll gladly show you 
representative new films. . . and how to 
obtain effective utilization. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Simply write Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 4-D, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


FACTS ABOUT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS— 


1. Over 500 titles cover subjects taught from 
kindergarten through high school. 


2. Unbiased and authentic. Geared to the 
same high standards of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 


3. Produced by pioneers in the industry — 
over 17 years of experience in making class- 
room films exclusively. 


4. Created by educators in collaboration with 
educators who are recognized as authorities 
in their fields. 


5. Used by leading schools in the 48 states 
and in 22 foreign countries. 


© Just released! "ATOMIC ENERGY,"’ a new 
classroom film vital to an understanding of this 
momentous development. 


BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A MEMBER OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY 
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Travel 
Canadian Prcitic A 


To and from the Pacific Coast and 


California, take yopr travel thrills 


the Canadian Pacific way. See 
scenery you will never forget! From 
your front row seat in comfortable 
Canadian Pacific trains, the mag- 
nificent snow-capped Canadian 
Rockies pass by in review. 


Glorious Banff — the luxurious 
Banff Springs Hotel — mountain 
lodges are on your way, opening 
June 6. Stop over for golf, tennis, 


swimming, fishing, hiking, riding. 


Enjoy quiet, efficient service and 
the excellent food that are famed 
Canadian Pacific tradition. For you 
who demand and enjoy travel lux- 


ury—TRAVEL CANADIAN PACIFIC. 


Inquire about round-trip rail 
fares, Alaska trips from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific. 


Canadian Pacific 
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UNeSCO—When Will It Gef a Big E2 


“SAE had to battle at San Francisco to 

get education accepted as part of 
UNESCO. Now it looks as if we must 
fight another battle to prevent education 
from being side tracked at UNESCO 
headquarters.” 

That is what one education leader 
said at Atlantic City. Nearly every edu- 
cator close to UNESCO agrees. 

What has happened? Who blocks 
teacher cooperation in building world 
peace? What can be done to put edu- 
cation back in UNESCO with a capi- 
tal EP 

Press conference questions put to 
UNESCO’s Mr. Drzewieski and to How- 
ard E, Wilson, former deputy director, 
fresh from Paris, uncovered some facts: 

What is UNESCO's appropriation for 
education? About $469,570. 

Is this a cut? Yes. About 50 percent. 

Did education take a heavier cut than 
other UNESCO programs? Yes. 

How many education projects were 
proposed to UNESCO? Over 160. 

How many can_ be financed with 
$469,570? Perhaps not more than two 
projects plus services like a yearbook? 

What two? Aid to nations in reducing 
illiteracy and examination of textbooks. 

Can the American teacher who wants 
to help build for world peace share 
personally in these projects? No. 


An Uphill Battle 

American educators are disappointed. 
But they -re not disheartened. They 
remember the one-man, dogged cam- 
paign to lay foundations for UNESCO 
waged by the late Grayson Kefauver. 
They remember how William G. Carr, 
NEA associate director, aroused teacher 
and citizen grows at the San Francisco 
conference; how a stubborn U.S. State 
Department spokesman’s words, “I sur- 
render,” finally added “education” to 
“scientific” and “cultural” in UNESCO. 

They remember what Howard E. Wil- 


son of Harvard’s education school did 
at London to give teachers of the world 
a chance to say what they could do for 
world peace. 

Then they remember the first shock 
of disappointment when they saw the 
U.S. delegation list. Two college presi- 
dents but no spokesman for the great 
mass of American teachers. Not even 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Those who follow UNESCO affairs 
closely are further dismayed by more 
recent developments. By the election 
to the director general post of Julian 
Huxley, a scientist with little evident 
sympathy for education. By the resig- 
nation of Howard E. Wilson as deputy 
director and his replacement by a rela- 
tively unknown minor government offi- 
cial, Walter Laves. By the bias William 
Benton, assistant secretary of state, 
shows for mass media (print, radio, 
films) and his under valuation of mass 
education. And finally by the recent 
subordination of education at UNESCO 
Paris headquarters with the apparent 
consent of our own State Department. 


What Can a Teacher Do? 


Despite all this bad news American 
educators are not disheartened. They 
know that teachers and citizen groups 
of other U.N. countries share their faith 
in what education can do for world 
peace. They have moved the ivy-league- 
minded State Department before, and 
they can do it again. 

What can the individual teacher do? 
He can demand that Congress vote 
funds promised UNESCO. He can re- 
quest his organization representatives 
on the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO to educate the State De- 
partment on education. He can, on his 
own, make contact with teachers of 
other nations. He can keep the faith 
that UNESCO. in due time, will hold 
out a hand of welcome to the teacher. 
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Visually Yours 


Not “classroom” subjects, but prob- 
lems of the school itself are subjects of 
a new Simmel-Meservey filmstrip series. 
“The Field Trip” and “Schoolground 
Discoverer.” The first suggests how 
students can take responsibility for 
making their trips a success. (35 frames, 
color); “Schoolground Discoverer” is 
about untidy schoolyards and how to 
cure them (23 frames, color). Simmel- 
Meservey, Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Simmel-Meservey also offers “The 
Modern Chippewa Indian,” “An accu- 
rate picturization of . . . a modern In- 
dian tribe” (10 min., sd., color). 

Coronet’s latest film catalogue has a 
new approach: besides a regular listing, 
Coronet tells about films to be released 
this summer and next fall. Coronet In- 
structional Films, Chicago 1, Il. 

For selected film lists on a variety 
of subjects, see Empic Movie Guide 
series. These well-annotated lists of 
industry-made films are issued by Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Public Informa- 
tion Center, 155 East 42nd Street, New 
York, Past issues cover light, transporta- 
tion, and housing. Empic will put your 
name on its mailing list. 

Writing — from prehistoric picture 
symbols down to the present day — is 
the subject of a new Jam Handy pro- 
duction sponsored by The W. A. Sheaf- 
fer Pen Co. “The 26 Old Characters” is 
a 20-minute, black and white film, free 
loan from The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 

Watch your local theater for showings 
of March of Time’s “The Teachers’ 
Crisis.” 

Irving Caesar’s widely-praised book, 
“Sing a Song of Friendship,” is the 
basis for a new World Friendship kit 
put out by Popular Science Publishing 





Encyclopedia Britannica Films 


Hydrogen atoms form a helium atom 


Co., New York. Five 35 mm. Teach-O- 
Filmstrips in color, four Teach-O-Disc 
recordings of Caesar’s songs, and the 
book itself. Available separately or in 
kit form. 

Everyone, it seems, wants to make a 
film on atomic energy. The more the 
better. The Film Council of America 
finds that besides newsreels, Navy, and 
Signal Corps 16 mm. films, there are 
four commercially produced pictures, 
six or more planned. 

Four hydrogen atoms can combine 
to form a helium atom, releasing radiant 
energy in the process, as shown in the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica film, 
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“Atomic Energy.” E.B. calls this film 
an “introduction” to the understanding 
of atomic energy release. Social studies 
classes will welcome the clear explana- 
tion of basic terms like “nuclear synthe- 
sis,” and “nuclear fission.” Rent or sale 
from E.B., Chicago. 

“Your Stake in Collective Bargain- 
ing,” newest discussion filmstrip with 
discussion script from the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., presents six recom- 
mendations on how to bring about 
better collective bargaining. Good for 
discussions of timely labor-management 
problems. Public Affairs Committee, 
New York 16, 
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All kinds of fun for all kinds of people! Outdoor vacations within 
forty miles of the border; amazing modern cities in the heart of the 
northern wilderness. Fish in the. morning; golf in the afternoon, dance 
at night; or camera-hunt, loll in the sun, sleep under the stars, in 
Ontario's great natural playgrounds. 


Good roads and the simplest of Customs regulations make it easy to 
reach this vacation paradise. And here, to further whet your appetite, 
is o colourful new folder - - eight large, full-colour Kodachromes of 
actual vacation scenes; and detailed description of 32 separate 
vacation areas in Ontario. Write for it today! 


ee ee 


Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity, 
730 Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, Ontario. 





Please send me your Free Folder, “Ontario— 
Your Best Vacation Bet.” 


CANADA'S 
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Adventures In 


International Friendship 


E KNOW that many teachers are 

interesting students in projects that 
build international friendship. What 
these contacts can mean is evident in 
this letter to Scholastic Teacher from 
two students. 


Dear Editor, 


We read in your paper that you 
would like to have the results of our 
correspondence with foreign countries. 

Our class took this as a project earlier 
in the year and have received answers 
from various countries. We have found 
this both educational and enjoyable. 

We will relate to you incidents from 
these foreign countries: England, India, 
Belgium, Finland, Puerto Rico, Den- 
mark, and Malta. First of all we have 
learned that in these countries the stu- 
dents are required to take more than 
one language, and their course seems 
more difficult than ours. 

In England we learned there was an 
acute housing shortage. 


In India we learned that the people 
do not favor President Truman, because 
they think that he is being swayed by 
the British. We also learned that they 
have more courage to face a gun than 
to pull the trigger of one, and they fight 
the British by passive resistance. 

In Belgium we learned that the peo- 
ple like American movie’ and jazz 
music, 

From Denmark we learned of the 
attitude of the Danes toward the Ger- 
man occupation forces, and how they 
resented them. 

A student in Finland wrote that most 
of their schools were destroyed. 

They are very interested in America 
and American things. 

These letters have given us view- 
points of students all over the world. 


Sincerely yours, 


Inez Stockwell and Kathryn Shaffer 
Students of Democracy Class 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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HEN the Empress of Canada noses out 

from Montreal and Québec into the St. 
Lawrence Route this summer, she .will in- 
augurate the sixty-first year of Canadian 
Pacific transocean passenger service and the 
first since World War II. 


If you want easy-going, luxurious comfort 
on your Atlantic crossing...if you don’t want 
to worry about weather delays...if you relax 
more in a “vacation-cruise” atmosphere that 
makes the 7-day crossing one of the best 
weeks of your journey...this is your ship! 
Leisurely, smoothly, it sails the picturesque 
and scenic St. Lawrence Route that’s almost 
1000 miles less open ocean. 


A completely modern ship, the Empress of 


Canada is streamlined to give you more space 
...handsome bedrooms...spacious lounges... 
ample deck area for recreation. 


Many of the same experienced personnel 
who have served Canadian Pacific during 
peace and war will staff the Empress of Can- 
ada. Trained the Canadian Pacific way, they 
are your assurance of the quietly efficient 
service that is such rare pleasure. 


First class, from $240 up. Tourist, from 
$152 up. For information, ask your local 
agent or apply at any Canadian Pacific office. 


Camadian Pacific 
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AWVS howto 


Knit warm friendships with boys and girls 
in devastated lands! Thousands are, American 
Women’s Voluntary Services tell us. For leaflet 
on how to make mittens, caps, and scarves, 
write AWVS, 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. Gifts go with messages from makers. 


Answers to Questions 


E SENT questions teachers ask 
about international cooperation to 


one man best equipped to answer them 
— Harold E. Snyder, executive secre- 
tary, Commission of International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction. 

Our questions; his answers. 

Q. If a teacher or class wish to 
contribute money to help schools abroad 
where can they send cash? 

A: Those who wish to make their 
contributions in cash to UNESCO can 
send checks to the Commission for In- 
ternational Educational Reconstruction, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
for forwarding to UNESCO. All Ameri- 
can contributions will then be placed in 
a fund administered by the UNESCO 
Educational Reconstruction Section 
through the UNESCO New York office 
and will be used to purchase needed 
materials and services for the war- 
devastated countries. UNESCO will re- 
port directly to the donors on how each 
contribution is used, 

Most schools and local groups can, 
however, make their best contribution 
by supporting on-going efforts already 
under way in virtually every local com- 
munity. Such programs are described 
in our CIER Handbook available on 
request, 

Q. What is the New PTA project? 

A: PTA and Junior Red Cross are 
cooperating in sending several thousand 
kits to teachers. These kits will contain 
professional and _ personal supplies 
needed by teachers and will accompany 
the Junior Red Cross educational kits 
for children. 

Mr. Snyder suggests a project deserv- 
ing immediate attention: The American 
Book Center, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., is eager to receive 
professional books and periodicals pub- 
lished since 1939 for war-devastated 
countries. Send the books and period- 
icals prepaid to the American Book 
Center. 
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Summer Study 


(Continued from page 9-T) 


Laval University, Gestes City, Quebec. Courses 
in French and English on philosophy; also courses 
in French, Spanish, and Portuguese. Courses in 
French for English-speaking persons. Teachers 
from U. S. have been attending these courses in 
recent years. Quebec, of course, provides a French- 
speaking environment. 

Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, Quebec. Un- 
dergraduate and graduate courses for teachers at 
a smaller university where the summer enroll- 
ment never exceeds 25. 

University of Montreal, Montreal, Quebec. 
French Summer School offers various courses in 
language and literature for beginners and more 
advanced students, This is a French-speaking in- 
stitute. Montreal offers an enviroment partly 
French-speaking and partly English-speaking. Ad- 
dress: Prof. J. A. Houpert, Director, French Sum- 
—_ Se ‘ae Faculty of Letters, University of 
Montrea 

Institut Pedagogique Saint- Georges, (University 
of Montreal), Montreal 9, Quebec. Courses carry- 
ing university credit in rational psychology, dif- 
ferential psychology, experimental psychology; lab- 
oratory work in experimental papuldieey, research 
in education. 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec. English- 
speaking institution, Offers a French Summer 
School in French language and literature. Depart- 
ment of Geography offers special courses this 
summer, both academic and pedagogical, at un- 
dergraduate and graduate levels. 

ueen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Courses 
giving credit towards a Bachelor’s degree in arts, 
including courses in art, the ballet, play produc- 
tion, ech arts for schools, classical literature, 
paycholen y, and behaviour problems of the child. 
Also oral French. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. Courses 
for teachers leading to Bachelor’s degree in arts; 
graduate courses in education. The latter courses 
are usually attended by some students from U. §S 
and other countries. 

McMASTER UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Courses carrying academic credit in art, English 
literature, etc. Professional courses in guidance, 
testing, mental hygiene, etc. 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario. 
Courses in arts and other courses for teachers not 
yet announced. 





Canadian Pacific Railway 
Not on the faculty but one of the 
extra-curricular features in Canada. 


University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Variety of courses carrying university credit. in- 
cluding courses in food and nutrition, history of 
the Americas, English constitutional) history, etc. 
Graduate courses in the psychology of school sub- 
jects, testing, reading, educational administration, 
etc. 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskat- 
chewan. Courses in arts and education not yet an- 
nounced. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. A great variety of courses in arts and edu- 
cation, including courses in European history, his- 
tory of Russia, psychology and supervision of read- 
ing, psychology and supervision of arithmetic, etc, 

University of Britigh Columbia, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in arts and education not yet announced. Climate 
and surroundings of Vancouver make it an ex- 
ceedingly attractive summer location. 
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There are a number of other summer schools in 
Quebec ye Also well known is the Banff 
School of Fine Arts, which offers courses in vari- 
ous branches of the arts, including painting, music, 
drama, etc. Information regarding this school may 
be obtained from the Department of Edueation, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B, 
General college subjects. 

Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B., Gen- 
eral college subjects. Educational administration 
and teaching methods. 


EUROPE 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


World Youth Festival, Prague, July 20-Aug. 17. 
Exhibitions, lectures, sports, international film and 
drama festival, concerts, folk dances and music. 
For information write: The World Youth Festival 
Committee, Trida Jana Opletala 38, Prague II, 
Czechoslovakia, 


ENGLAND 


University of Oxford, Oxford, England. Summer 
School in European Civilization in the Twentieth 
Century, July 2-Aug. 13. For persons who have 
made a special study of cultural subjects and who 
have B.A. degree. Address: Director, Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York, . Y. 

University of Birmingham. Summer School in 
English Literature at Stratford-on-Avon, July 5- 
Aug. 16. Three main courses on English Litera- 
ture, 1500-1640, will be given, together with an 
associated courses dealing with the social, eco- 
nomic, religious and cultural background of the 
age. Intended primarily for graduate students. 
Address: Director, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Universities of London and Liverpool, July 7-28 
at London, July 29-Aug. 19 at Liverpool. Vacation 
course in Social Studies. Admission limited to 
persons with Master’s in Social Work. Address: 
Director, Institute of International Education, 2 
West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Summer Study Program of English Literature, 
June 21-Sept. 8 under leadership of Everett L. 
Getchell, Boston University, Places to be visited: 
London, Edinburgh, Ripon, York, Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, Gloucester, Bath, Salisbury, Winchester and 
Canterbury. Membership limited, early application 
necessary. Address: Bureau of University Travel, 
11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 





THE NEXT TIME YOU SEE : 








is remarkable. Hotels, excellent—and service trained and 
perfect as before. Beaucoup taxis—and the same old 
drivers! Food—well you've waited long for cooking like 
this. And if it isn’t—ah—overabundant—at least there's 
enough. And we'll gladly share, 
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taking in their white loveliness, 


> Things “‘march” again in France; her resilience 


Leaving the shops and theatres of Paris, 
you will find the country much as you remember it. The 
long poplar-lined roads where you can drive like the 
wind. The unexpected little villages: cobbled for a few 
blocks, the market and a medieval church—then 
a walled gate and open country again. 
And a three star auberge at day's end that 


That first morning you awake to find you're back! 

The city’s noises gently seeping into your 
consciousness. A glimpse of blooming . 

marronniers in the morning sunlight, breath- 








For heel, din Of Ocean reservations, see your mall agent. Con- 
sult ws for further information about travel to or within France. 
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makes it all worth while! 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


A Service Agency of the French Ministry of Public Works and Transportation 


New York: La Maison Francaise, 610 Fifth Avenue - Chicago: 307 
North Michigan Avenue + San Francisco: 411 Kohli Building 


France awaits your coming. Prices are a bit higher, 
pethaps—but aren't they everywhere? A summer 
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in France is still economical! 
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FREE FOLDER 


@ If your nerves are 
tattered and torn from a season’s tussle 
with these lovable, yet nerve-wrackin¢ 
little people. . . come to Missouri and re 
lax amid peaceful, friendly, enjoyab!: 
surroundings. Avoid the hurly-burly, expen 
sive, high-pressure resort life. We feel sure 
you'll be delighted with the good service: 
at reasonable costs. 


Our new, colorful Map-Folder is just 
off the press ... ready for YOU! It will 
give you a hint of the pleasures ahead 
when you vacation in Missouri. Use the 
coupon...send for your Free copy now! 


Of course you'll have to visit this 
magnificent state to realize what a 
thoroughly enjoyable vacation it offers. 
Smooth, scenic highways . . . plenty of 
parks and picnic spots, tourist centers, 
cabins and hotels .. . resorts where 
you can swim, fish and boat... golf- 
ing and horseback riding ... and 
best of all friendly, hospitable 
people. 


; 


Peewuwuuvuvuw 
.s Missouri State Division of 
Ree~--res and Development, 


| 
i Depr. 0-88, Jefferson City, Missouri 


Bl Please send me FREE copy of the new, 
| scenic Map-Folder of MISSOURI. 
B) 
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FRANCE 


French Summer School under leadership of 
Prof. Rene Talamon, University of Michigan, June 
21-Sept. 8. For teachers and advanced students of 
French. Only French will be used in lectures. 
Purpose: absorption through personal contact of 
ideas, customs, point of view, art and history of 
the French people and increased perfection in 
the spoken languag Address: Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


ITALY 

University of Florence. Summer Courses for 
Foreigners, July 15-Aug. 31. Prof. Mario Salmi, 
University of Florence, director. Italian language, 
Italian culture, history, and literature. Address: 
Segretaria de] Centro di Cultura per Stranieri, Uni- 
versita di Firenze, Piazza San Marco 4, Firenze, 
Italy. 

NETHERLANDS 


Summer Course for Foreign Students, July 14- 
Aug. 11, Organized jointly by all Netherland Uni- 
versities, held at Leyden. Art, history, town-plan- 
ning, social sciences, and ““The Culture of Cities” 
for graduate students. English language used. 
Address: J]. G. de Beus, Counselor, Netherlands 
Embassy, 1470 Euclid Street, N.W., Washington, 
DC 


NORWAY 


University of Oslo. Summer School tor Ameri- 
can Students, July 7-Aug. 16. Norwegian culture, 
science, Norwegian language and literature, his- 
tory. institutions, social problems, arts and handi- 
crafts. English language. Address: Students Divi- 
sion, Royal Norwegian Information Services, 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, Room 1826, New York 20, N. Y. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Summer Program in Scandinavian Civilization 
under leadership of Prof. E. W. Peterson, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, June 21-Sept. 8. Historical back- 
grounds of Scandinavia including architecture, 
costumes, fjords, art, and trips to many interest- 
ing places. Address: Bureau of University Travel, 
11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass 


SCOTLAND 


University of Aberdeen Summer School, July 
7-Aug. 19. History and practice of education in 
Scotland, economics, economic history of modern 
Britain. Address: Director, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York, 
ee Ee 


SWITZERLAND 


Junior Year in Zurich Summer Course. Dates not 
available, German, art in Switzerland, economics, 
government, history, modern languages and music. 
Prerequisite, two years college German. Address: 








Mexican Gov't Railway System 
Puebla potter. Summer school stu- 
dents may watch Mexican craftsmen. 


Edmund E. Miller, 1123 N. Eutaw Street, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. 

Summer School of European Studies in Zurich, 
July 8-Aug. 23. German language and literature, 
government and European history. Address: Ed- 
mund E. Miller, 1123 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore 
1, Maryland. 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, ITALY, GERMANY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, BELGIUM, NETHERLANDS, SCOTLAND 


Summer Program in Architecture under leader- 
ship of John Shapley, Associate Director of Iranian 
Institute of New York, June 21-Sept. 8. Famous 
cities in the above European countries will be 
visited and architecture studied. Address: Bureau 
University Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, 
Mass 

Summer Program in Art Appreciation under 
leadership of Prof. James Chillman, Jr., Rice In- 
stitute, Jume 21-Sept. 8. Famous buildings and 
monuments of special importance to persons in- 
terested in art will be visited. Address: Bureau 
of University Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, 
Mass. 

Summe: Program in Classical Backgrounds un- 
der leadership of Prof, Louis E. Lord, Scripps Col- 
lege, June 21-Sept. 8, For those interested in 
backgrounds of history. Exemplary cities in above 
countries will be visited. Address: Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 





Canadian Pacifico Railway 


Great glaciers on the march. Teachers who attend Western Canada summer 
sessions will also make side trips to the dramatic Columbia icefields. 
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Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Theme Article — City Life in Mexico and Life in 
Mexican Villages — pp. 6, 7, 8. 


AIMS 


1. To see Mexico City through the eyes of (1) a visiting 
Mexican villager, and (2) an American tourist. 
2. To present a picture of Mexican village life. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


1. A Radio Script 
Distribute mimeographed copies of the script, assign 
lines, and have them read by several groups of pupils in 
turn. Cast the script for a school assembly presentation 
and ask pupils to memorize their lines and rehearse them 
for a quick and accurate pick-up of cues. 


2. A Pantomime with Music and Commentators 


For a P.T.A. meeting or an auditorium program, ask 
pupils to assemble properties and costumes for a Mexi- 
can village market scene. Assign commentators to the 
task of interpreting the pantomime and have a musical 
background provided by a chorus of voices, or by vic- 
trola records. 


3. A Quiz 


Provide the pupils with the quiz and ask them to take 
notes as they read the article, so that they will be able 
to answer the questions. 

»-RADIO SCRIPT 
(For Five Voices) 

Ist Voice: Mexico City— 
_ 2nd Voice: The first important stop on the Pan-American 

Highway south of the U. S. border! 

3rd Voice: Go by rail. 

4th Voice: Go by air. 

Ist Voice: Go by automobile. 

5th Voice: How is your Spanish? Buenos dias. (Bway- 
nohs dée-ahs ) 

3rd Voice: Good day or good morning. 

_5th Voice: Buenas noches. (Bway-nahs ndh-chays) 

4th Voice: Good évening. 

5th Voice: Uno, Dos, Tres. (Oo-noh, Dohs, Trayss) 

3rd Voice: One, two, three. 

5th Voice: Sdbado, Domingo. (Sah-bah-doh, Doh-méen- 
goh) 

4th Voice: Saturday, Sunday. 

2nd Voice: You're talking right over my head. 

lst Voice: Well, anyway, because there are so many Amer- 
ican tourists, Mexican shopkeepers and hotel workers speak 
English. 

2nd Voice: Lucky for me. 

5th Voice: Vl try my Spanish just the same. Duices y 
nieve. Candies and ice cream to you. 

All Voices: Ah, muchas gracias. (moo-chahs grah-see-ahs) 
Many thanks, many thanks. 

1st Voice: What do you most want to see in Mexico City? 

2nd Voice: Every Mexican villager dreams of visiting the 
capital some day. What do you suppose he wants to see? 

3rd Voice: Factories, perhaps, — plants assembling auto- 
mobiles and airplanes. 


4th Voice: Mills making textiles. 

5th Voice: And soap! 

3rd Voice: And shoes! 

4th Voice: And cigarettes! 

5th Voice: Modern wonders to the village dweller used 
to making things by hands. 

Ist Voice: Like serapes and pottery, and every kind of 
basketry. 

2nd Voice: Now made by modern industry. 

3rd Voice: The things I bring from Mexico will be the 
handmade baskets, though. 

4th Voice: A handmade serape for me. 

5th Voice: I want some handmade pottery. 

4th Voice: This talk sounds like poetry. 

Ist Voice: What else would a villager want to see? 

2nd Voice: Mexico City’s scenery. 

8rd Voice: The bell that rang for liberty. 

4th Voice: 1 repeat, this talk sounds like poetry. 

5th Voice: Let’s break up the swing music, everybody, 
and have some facts on the Mexican liberty bell to be seen 
in the capital city. 

lst Voice: It hangs above the central door of the National 
Palace. 

2nd Voice: On Mexican Independence Day, the President 
rings the bell. 

3rd Voice: You mean they have a Mexican Fourth of 
July? 

4th Voice: Yes, but it’s September the Sixteenth. 

5th Voice: A Mexican patriot roused his people against 
Spain in 1510. 

4th Voice: Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla was the patriot’s 
name, 

5th Voice: Mexico City is the oldest city in orth America. 

4th Voice: No! 

5th Voice: Yes, it was built in 1325 by the Aztec Indians. 

2nd Voice: They called it Tenochtitlan. 

5th Voice: They joined islands in a lake by filling in the 
water between them with soil and there on the built-up 
land, the Aztecs founded their capital, Tenochtitlan. 

2nd Voice: In 1521, the conquerors came. 

3rd Voice: The Conquistadores! 

2nd Voice: Led by Hernando Cortes, the Spaniards came 
and captured the Aztec capital. Over the ruined city they 
built another town and called it Mexico. 

4th Voice: The Zocalo was the main avenue of the Aztec 
capital and it became the Spanish city’s central square. 

Ist Voice: And such it is to this day, the Zocalo. On the 
east side of it stands the National Palace, housing the offices 
of the President, Treasury, and War Ministry. 

3rd Voice: The National Museum and the National Ar- 
chives, too. 

Ist Voice: And the Mexican liberty bell. 

5th Voice: I want to see the House of Tiles and its famous 
restaurant, Sanborns. 

4th Voice: Vd like to go to the Palace of Fine Arts and 
see a play. 

3rd Voice: A beisbol game for me. There’s nothing like 
good old American beisbol. 

2nd Voice: Baseball? No, I'll choose a jai-alai game. 

Ist Voice: All the girls will want to stroll along the Ave- 
nida Madero to see the latest styles. 

5th Voice: I wonder what those giant cypress trees are 
like along the boulevard called the Paseo de la Reforma. 

4th Voice: We should stop to see the University founded 
in 1553. (Continued on next page) 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 
April 21st 


Theme Article: Melanesia, Polynesia, Micronesia. 

Products of Our World: Upside Down Fruit (Banana), 

Engineering Achievements: Bridges (Part II). 

First in a series of articles on Our Constitution (Part 
I— The United States Is Born). 


April 28th 


Theme Article: Hawaiian Islands. 
Products of Our World: Cacao. 
Second in a series of articles on Our Constitution. 











3rd Voice: That’s before the Pilgrims came! 

2nd Voice: Not surprising when you know that Mexico 
City is the oldest city in North America, is it? 

All Voices: Mexico City! 

3rd Voice: Go by rail. 

4th Voice: Go by air. 

Ist Voice: Go by automobile. 

5th Voice: Adios! Adios! Adios! 

All Voices: Goodbye! Goodbye! Goodbye! 


PANTOMIME WITH MUSIC AND COMMENTATORS 


Costume: It will be comparatively easy to create the ef- 
fect of Mexican village costumes. If no genuine serapes are 
to be had, use painted cloth or paper; sombreros or other 
large straw hats are easily procured; slacks or khaki trousers 
with cotton shirts will serve for the men; the girls may wear 
full skirts, loose blouses and scarfs or shawls for rebozos. 

Setting: Arrange a display of Mexican handicrafts—bas- 
kets, pottery, rebozos, serapes, sombreros, tin craft. 

Action: Plan the action of the pantomime—swapping eggs 
for a serape, bargaining, gossiping, arranging wares, eating 
tortillas, selling goods to tourists from the States. 

Music: Choose music to serve as a background for the 
action of the pantomime. See (1) Botsford Collection of 
Folk Songs. G. Schirmer, New York, 1930. Vol. I contains 
16 songs from Latin America, chiefly Mexico. English ver- 
sions; (2) La Paloma (The Dove) and La Golondrina (The 
Swallow) Victor Record 4434 A-B; (3) Estrellita (Ponce- 
Heifetz) Victor Record 1332-A (43945); (4) Rhapsody Es- 
pagnole (Ravel) The Cleveland Orchestra. Columbia Mas- 
terworks X 234. 

Commentators: Assign to four commentators the alternate 
reading of selected paragraphs from MARKET DAY and 
FIESTA FUN in the theme article. 

Finale: As a finale, the pantomime might come to life 
with the group singing of a Mexican song. 


Quiz 


1. What right is given to every village family under the 
ejido systern:? The right to work a strip of land owned by 
the village and to keep the products of its soil. 

2. How did the Mexican government form these ejido 
villages? By dividing up large estates. 

3. Is the ejido a new idea? No, it was common when Spain 
ruled Mexico from 1521 to 1821. 

4. Name some of the lessons the government bureau of 
education has been teaching the Mexican peasants. (How 
to: 1—build furniture; 2—start vegetable gardens; 3— 
build ovens off the ground; 4— use medicine; 5 — clean 
wells; 6— grind corn with a grinder; 7 — boil drinking 
water; 8—care for farm animals; 9 — use new tools.) 

5. How is Mexico trying to meet the need for more doc- 





tors in rural areas? Part of the government’s new health 
program is to send young doctors-in-training to the villages 
for part of their internship. 

6. Why does the Mexican peon get sick easily? His re- 
sistance is low, because he does not get enough to eat. 

7. If most peons are tillers of the soil, why do they not 
have plenty of food? They till, not their own land, but the 
land of an estate owner or landlord. For their toil, they earn 
about 20 cents a day. 

8. What percentage of the Mexican people are all or part 
Indian? 85%. 

9. What is the population of Mexico City? 2,200,000. 

10. Translate: Pulque, Mole de Guajolote, petates, peon, 
tortillas, tacos, enchiladas, tostadas, tamales, fiesta, som- 
breros, huaraches, serape, rebozo, ejido, beisbol. 

Suggestion: Read—The Village Shield, by Ruth Gaines 
and Georgia Read. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 
1917. A charming story of village life in Mexico. 


Seeing History Through Engineering Achieve- 
ments — Bridges — p. 10 


Ask pupils interested in art to make a series of bridge 
drawings. Read the description of London Bridge given by 
Mark Twain in chapter 12 of The Prince and the Pauper. 


Free Kit of Railroad Material 


“Our Railroads,” a teacher’s kit containing 57 excellent 
photographs (8% x 11 inches), a booklet of “stories behind 
the pictures,” quiz booklet and other material may be ob- 
tained free from the Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. Requests 
honored from teachers, not pupils. 





QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST. 


1. What is the poor farm laborer of Mexico called? (Peon.) 

2. What are tortillas? (Pancakes made of corn meal.) 

3. Are most Mexicans mairly of white or Indian blood? 
(Indian. ) 

4. What is the oldest city in North America? (Mexico 
City.) 

5. Who were the greatest bridge builders among ancient 
peoples? (The Romans.) 

6. What brought about the building of stronger bridges 
in the 1800s? (Coming of the railroads.) 

7. In what South American country did a rebellion against 
the government break out early last month? ( Paraguay.) 

8. What nation has accused Albani: of laying mines in 
Corfu Channel? (Great Britain. ) 

9. What organ of the United Nations meets at The Hague? 
(International Court of Justice.) 

10. From what substance will gas, gasoline, fuel oil, and 
industrial alcohol be made at an experimental plant in Penn- 
sylvania? (Coal.) 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: 1-more; 5-Aleman; 7-so; 9-vexing; 10-sin; 11l-emit; 12-Ruhr; 
14-roc; 15-as; 16-snob; 18-veto; 2l-ice; 23-ave; 25-grade; 28-mew; 2Y-re- 
mand; 3l-pre; 32-Gen.; 33-Ute; 34-it; 35-net; 36-Lew; 37-cu.; 38-ace; 39- 
tremors: 42-Ted; 43-ye; 44-Ed. 

DOWN: 1-Mexico; 2-omit; 3-ran; 4-engrave; 5-avers; 6-lemon; 7-sir; 8-on; 
10-sh; 13-use; 17-Bidault; 19-Tampico; 20-overture; 22-center; 24-ewe; 25- 
Greece; 26-rented; 27-am; 20-Dewey; 32-gnat; 40-me; 41-S.D. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 22 


1. MEXICAN MATCH: 1-i; 2-c; 3-a; 4-f; 5-j; 6-h; T-e; 8-d; 9-b; 10-g. 

2. BRIDGES: 1-Roman; 2-weather, or snow and rain; 3-Baltimore & Ohio; 
4-Cantilever, 

3. WHAT’S NEW?: 1-d; 2-b; 3-d; 4-a; 5-c. 

4. WHAT A FELLER: 1-pitcher; 2-Cleveland; 3-striking out batters; 


4-28. 
5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-suspension; 2-Pittsburgh; 3-feet, head, 
shoulder; 4-Paraguay. 
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Invitation to Mexico 
(Concluded from page 16-T) 


ward to the construction of a modern 
“University City,” which will house all 
University activities. Meanwhile, the 
University buildings— some of them 
magnificent landmark examples of colo- 
nial architecture and the repositories of 
Mexico’s finest murals—are scattered 
throughout the older section of the 
city. The University is not a “campus” 
in the ordinary sense. Visiting students 
are not housed in fraternity or sorority 
houses or dormitories, but placed, in 
small groups, in very carefully selected 
Mexican homes. 

The Departments of State of both 
Mexico and U.S. call the Summer School 
“one of the best ambassadors of good 
will which exists between these neigh- 
bor nations.” Mexico’s most distin- 
guished scholars will be found on the 
Summer School’s staff. Of President 
Aleman’s new cabinet, eight are grad- 
uates or ex-teachers of the National 
University, and a number taught in the 
Summer School. 

In recent years cooperative programs 
with the Universities of Texas, Michi- 
gan, New Mexico, and California have 
brought outstanding U.S. professors to 
the faculty, teaching their own subjects, 
Latin American history, geography and 
economics in a Latin American environ- 
ment. We hope this interchange of 
scholars and teachers will increase. 

I will be most delighted, of course, 
to answer any queries Scholastic read- 
ers may wish to have answered about 
my favorite subject, the Summer School. 
Teachers, students, artists, and “think- 
ing people” are the good neighbors 
who originally appreciated the cultural 
wealth, south of the border. 

Prices in Mexico, I know, are of prime 
concern to the student-traveler. Fifty 
dollars covers the costs of taking five 
courses, three of which may be taken 
for credit. Living costs in Mexico gen- 
erally are now those of any major U.S. 
metropolis— but no more. You can 
travel to almost any place within a 9- 
hour radius of the capital on buses for 
$1. For travel information, write the 
Mexican Tourist Association at 201 N. 
Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1947 SUMMER SESS/ON 
June 30 through August 9 
Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster 
Courses in all branches of Music leading 
to Dalcroze Teachers Certification. 


130 W. 56th Street, New York City, 19 














Pliz Excuse 


ERE are some letters to brighten 

a dark and trying day. They come 
from the collection of a California at- 
tendance officer — Karl Lovejoy of Los 
Angeles. We found them printed in 
that ever-refreshing Los Angeles School 
Journal. 

Perhaps we can start something. Do 
you have any “excuse” letters to match 
Mr. Lovejoy’s gems? We hereby post 
$1 honorarium for every “excuse” 
letter accepted for publication in 
Scholastic Teacher. — Editor 


Please excuse R__________ for being 
out of school Thurs. he was sick and 
was coming back Fri. but the police 
caught him. 

Mrs. L 


Deark Teacher please eacaus 
M__________ because he had the fuel. 
Pleas do not make him strip becaus he 
be sick and don’t feel every good. 

Your Turly Mrs. R_____ 


Dear Principal 
Please excuse A for 
being absent yesterday. His eyes were 
red and he had a slide tempture so I 
told him to stay. 
ag eee 


To Whom it may concern: 


my mother was getting married & 
she wished for all of us to be home on 
her Wedding day, Feb. 25, 1946. 
Thank You, R 


To ham it may concern 


R_______ was absent because he 
sick of stomach and your truly 
F. M 





Dear Tokhar 

Please excuse J for being 
oat of school because he had a soar 
throat and diding no that there was 
school yesterday. 








X 


Please Eaxcuse B F 
for being absence yesterday Nov. 29 
Becuse he had a high tempeture and 
a low cough. 





C 


Dear Teacher, 

Please excuse C__.- ,_ For 
being absent Monday, We weren't home 
Sunday, We were in San Gabriel, See- 
ing a dead Cousin, 

Thank you 


Mrs. j 
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MILLS 
COLLEGE 


1947 
Summer Session 
July 5 — August 16 
For Men and Women 


Programs 
Casa Panamericana 
Child Development 
Creative Art—including classes for 
children 
Dance 
English Language Institute 
La Maison Francaise 
Music 
Theatre 
United States History 
and American Literature 


Inclusive fee: Registration, Tuition, 

Board and Room, and Health Serv- 

ices $210.00 
For bulletins write to: 


Office of the SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College 
Oakland, 13, California 




















McMaster University 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Summer School, 1947: 

July 2nd to August 13th 
Courses: History of Art (including Cana- 
dian Art), Astronomy, English, French, 
Geology, Mental Hygiene, Political Econ- 
omy, Psychology, Vocational Guidance. 

ORGANIZED EXCURSIONS, SPORTS, 
PICNICS, DANCES 
RESIDENTIAL ACCOMMODATION 
ON A BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 
COUNTRY CAMPUS 


Write for Summer School Calendar to 
Dr. C. H. Stearn, Director of Extension, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Canada. 








Fifteenth Annual Session 


BANK School of 


Fine Arts 
July 15th — August 23rd, 1947 


Offering courses in 


Short Story Writing, Ballet, Weaving and 
Design, Leathercraft, and Oral French. 


x 
x 
5 
s 
x 
x 
: 
x 
x 
x 


for Prospectus write: 







Director, Extension Department, 
University of Alberta, 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


. ‘ x 
Art, Piano and Choral Music, Drama, , 
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HE WANTED trout that would really give him a HE WANTED a world of his own. He found it. A HE WANTED golf on a championship course. He 
Hi + work-out. He got ‘em. They're waiting for you, horse and a few hours’ canter on the Sawdust got it at Jasper Park Lodge. It’s yours, too—plus 
Hy too, in the cold, clear lakes and streams of Trail unfold new scenic wonders in Jasper unforgettable scenery, whether you’re a par- 
{ ‘| Jasper National Park. National Park. buster or not. 
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SHE WANTED to loaf, to dream and enjoy in her SHE WANTED camera shots. She got them. And SHE WANTED informality—the chummy groups 
own way the scenic glories of the Canadian you'll get them at Jasper—mountains, glaciers, on the deck of the heated pool—dinners—dane- 
Rockies. She did. You can, too, in Jasper wild life, lowers—new friends, tool ing. You'll get them, too, on a Canadian Rockies 
National Park. Rail Trail Tour. 


Rail Trai? travel is a vacation in itself on Canadian National’s 
Continental Limited. Write or call now for full information on ! 

Rail Trail vacations in Jasper Park or any of Canada’s unlimited ATIONAL 
vacationlands. No passport needed, Canadian National Railways 

Offices in the U. S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 

Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, 
St. Louis. Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal 





© 1947, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Theme Article — Oceania (pp. 4, 5, 6) 


AIM 


To acquaint the pupils with the Pacific island groups 
known as Micronesia, Polynesia, and Melanesia by measur- 
ing these little-known regions with familiar yardsticks. 


PROCEDURE 
Micronesia 


Teacher: 1. How many words can you list in one minute 
that begin with Miero? (Examples: microbe, microscope, 
microcosm, microphone.) These words are all based upon 
the Greek word mikros, meaning small. The Micronesian 
islands are very small because this 100-island group has a 
total area no bigger than the state of Delaware. 

2. Here is a large map of the United States and here is a 
sheet of tracing paper. Tom, will you come forward and 
make a copy of the map of Delaware according tc the scale 
used here? (After map is traced.) Here is a pair of scissors. 
Cut out the map you have drawn and then try to clip it into 
a hundred pieces. Here is an empty pencil box to catch the 
confetti. - 

3. Have any of these island names from Micronesia be- 
come familiar words to you? Saipan, Guam, Wake Island, 
Bikini Atoll, the Marianas, the Carolines, the Marshall 
Islands. 

Examples: 1. My cousin fought at Saipan.2. I saw a movie 
about Wake Island. 3. I heard talk about the Marianas. 4. 
Bikini Atoll is where atom bomb tests took place last summer. 


Polynesia 


Teacher: 1. Take out your dictionaries and see how many 
poly words you can find, They are based on the Greek word 
for many. (Examples — polychrome, polyclinic, polygamy, 
polygon, polytechnic). Polynesia means many islands. 2. 
Jerry, will you please trace a map of Maryland from this 
United States map we used before? The total area of the 
Polynesian islands is about the size of the state of Maryland, 
so you may clip your map into many small fragments repre- 
senting islands. 3. All pupils will refer to the article as to a 
road map and discover where these Polynesian islands 
should be placed in George’s Pacific Ocean. (Note: Micro- 
nesia lies northwest of Polynesia.) Three volunteers may 
paste the islands on the board. 

4. Polynesian islands are mainly volcanic and fertile. 
Some of them were built up by lava flowing from volcanoes 
at the bottom of the sea. The soil of these islands supports 











more growth than layers upon layers of polyskeletons can 
nourish on coral isles. How much better would your diet be, 
if you were a Robinson Crusoe who left a coral atoll for one 
of the volcanic isles of Polynesia? 


Melanesia 


Teacher: 1. Another Greek word is the prefix in the name 
ot this island group. Melanesia means black islands. They lie 
northeast of Australia and equal about one-eighth of the 
size of the United States. New Guinea is the largest island. 
On your map find these names made familiar by World 
War II. Guadalcanal, Solomons, Coral Sea, New Guinea. 

2. In the article find the answers to this quiz on Mela- 
nesia — 

a. How are these islands located in relation to the equator? 

(Most of them are south of the equator. ) 

b. Are palms the only trees on the Melanesian islands? 
(Some of them have heavy tropical forests.) 

c. What fruits of the earth grow in the hot, wet climate? 
(Rice, pineapples, coconuts, cocoa, coffee, tea, rubber, 
and sugar cane. 

d. About how many Melanesians are there? (About 2,- 
000,000. ) 

e. What form of body decoration do they take much 
pride in? (Tattoving.) 


The Upsidedown Fruit — Bananas (pp. 7, 8) 


Teacher: Using your own selection of tacts from the 
article, plan a little story which you might tell to a smull 
brother or sister. What picture books could you show the 
child as you tell the story? A banana each for storyteller and 
listener would make this fascinating entertainment. See: 
Green and Gold — The Story of the Banana, by Berta and 
Elmer Hader. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1936. 


Many beautiful illustrations in color. 


Our Constitution: Part |— The United States 
Is Born (pp. 9, 10) 


Ask pupils skilled in composition to arrange selections from 
this text in radio script form, or usé the following arrange- 
ment for a home room or assembly program. 


Scene | 


The class represents the Second Continental Congress. 
From a table in the front of the room, a pupil leads the meet- 
ing. There are four narrators. 


Fiat , 
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meeti@® in Philadelphia. On June 7, Richard Henry Lee, of 
stood up before the members of the Congress — 
n (rapping for order): Mr. Lee of Virginia! 

Ric H. Lee: Mr. Chairman, I move that these United 
Colonies,are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states. 

John Adams: I second that motion. 

Chairman: It has been moved and seconded that these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent states. Is there any discussion? 

lst Delegate: Gentlemen, let us not be hasty in ending the 
ties that bind us to the mother country. We have been asking 
for representation, not separation from Great Britain. Taxa- 
tion without our representation is tyranny and that tyranny 
we seek to correct. 

2nd Delegate: Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to re- 
mind the delegate who has just spoken that the tyranny of 
the king continues? I am for the motion as it stands. 

3rd Delegate: Remember gentlemen, there are those who 
would call this treason. 

4th Delegate: Then it is treason against tyranny. I am for 
the motion on the floor. 

Richard H. Lee: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the facts be 
first reviewed among ourselves. What evidence can we lay 
before this meeting of the king’s tyranny and of the necessity 
for severing our ties with the mother country? 

(Pupils should consult the Declaration of Independence 
for statements that may be used. The dialogue may be made 
as lengthy or as brief as the program permits.) 

2nd Narrator (as the scene fades with the rapping of the 


gavel): Lee’s resolution was not adopted until July 2. From’ 


this time on the colonies wére called states. After Lee made 
his resolution, Congress elected a committee to write a state- 
ment giving ‘good reasons for becoming independent of 
Great Britain. 

Ist Narrator: The head of this committee was young 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia. The other members were John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert 
Livingston. 


Scene Ii 


3rd Narrator: In the parlor of the house where he was 
staying in Philadelphia, Jefferson wrote the first copy of the 
Declaration of Independence. Adams and Franklin sug- 
gested a few changes. 

Jefferson (leading Franklin and Adams into the parlor): 
Be seated, Mr. Franklin. Have a chair, Mr. Adams. I have 
drafted a first copy of the Declaration of Independence, 
gentlemen. (From a desk he picks up a quill pen and large 
sheets of paper.) 

Franklin: How do you propose to begin the document? 

Adams: Yes, read your opening lines, Mr. Jefferson. 

Jefferson: When in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary — (He reads the first paragraph of the Declara- 
tion. ) . 

Franklin: A very clear and impressive introduction, Mr. 
Jefferson. 

Adams: It will be read by future generations of men. 

Jefferson: | have summarized the numerous grievances of 
the colonies in the succeeding paragraphs and I hope you 
will offer your suggestions for additions and changes, gentle- 
men. 

Housekeeper (entering with tea things): Will you have a 
cup of tea, gentlemen? 


Franklin: Thank you, yes. 

Adams: If you please. 

Jefferson: Thank you, Mrs. Read. I see you have not 
allowed the Boston Tea Party to spoil your regard for tea. 

4th Narrator: Jefferson’s copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence may be seen today in the Library of Congress. 

lst Narrator: The title was: The Unanimous Declaration 
of the Thirteen United States of America. 

2nd Narrator: This was the first time the name The United 
States of America was used. 

3rd Narrator: On July 4, 1776, Congress adopted the 
Declaration of Independence. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. In what division of Oceania are the Carolines, Mar- 
shalls, and Gilberts? (Micronesia. ) 

2. What palm tree is most widely used by the Pacific 
islanders? (Coconut. ) 

3. Which of the following are not part of Oceania? The 
Hawaiian Islands? The Solomons? The Phillippines? (Philip- 
pines. ) 

4. What Congress adopted the American colonies’ Decla- 
ration of Independence? (Second Continental Congress. ) 

5. Who is said to have written the first draft of the 
Declaration of Independence? (Thomas Jefferson. ) 

6. What is the longest bridge in the world? (San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. ) 

7. Where is the Golden Gate Bridge? (San Francisco.) 

8. What region of the Americas is the world’s largest 
banana producer? (Central America.) 

9. Who is the new King of Greece? (King Paul.) 

10. In what body of water are the Dodecanese Islands 
located? (Mediterranean. ) 








Answers to News Werd Puzzle, p. 14 


ACROSS: 1-car; 4-mime; 8-Polynesia; 10-appeal; 1l-crag; 14-Dr.; - hor 
17-to; 18-saga; 21-neon; 23-acre; 25-nay; 27-thus; 28-Evan; 30-Eli; 31-sand; 
22- Al 34-sea; 35-irk; '36-veto; 38-are; 39-Owen; 40-e’en; owe A 43-so; 
44-S.D. 

DOWN: 1-copra; 2-alp; 3-rye; 4-Melanesia; 5-is; 6-Micronesia; 7-ear; 
8-pads; 9-nap; 12-at; 13-go; 16-i.e.; 19-gat; 20-Acheson; 22-Navarre; 24-rule; 
26-Yankees; 29-N.D.; 32-avow; 33-Lewis; 37-tend; 41-no. 


Answers te Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 


1. PACIFIC ISLES: 1-c; 2-a; 3-d; 4-a; 5-d. 
2. U.S.A. IN THE MAKING: 1, 4, 2, 5, 3. 
> BANANA BANTER: 1-e; 2-b; 3-f; 4-a. 
NEWS CLUES: 1-Greece; 2-Francis B. Sayre; 3-Centralia, Il; 
4- Republic of Indonesia. 
PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-King Paul, Greece, King George I: 
2- ae Mt. Hekla; 3-Confederation; 4-Melanesian. 





IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 
(April 28th) 


Theme Article: Hawaiian Islands. 

Special: Oldest Mine in America. 

Our Constitution (Part II). 

American Achievements: Typesetting. 

Bib and Tuck: Milton Caniff's new cartoon, Steve 
Canyon. 


May 5th Issue 


Theme Article: Australia. 
Products of Our World: Cacao. 





Our Constitution (Part III). 
A ican Achievements: The Camera. 
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